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Aftermath 


Derelicts of the War 


By Maria M. Lewis 


Sister, but it’s all right, you can start in.” And 

the orderly, his white duck slacks pulled over the 
army khaki, grinned cordially, eyeing my Red Cross supply 
basket with a longing sweep. 

“If a cigarette should be left over that these ‘gold-brickers’ 
don’t need, I know a hard working boy could use it, Lady; 
yes, nurse, coming with the Dakins.” And off he goes to 
his grim labors, whistling the “Love-Nest.” 

It is no sentimental orgy that you are engaged in, no 
“voluptuous enjoyment of wounds and death” that impels 
you—rather a journey that requires a tightening of your 
mental belt, a resolution to gaze on distressing sights un- 
shrinkingly, the will to smile cheerily into distorted masks 
of faces that are being rebuilt into human semblance, the 
need to discipline a fastidious nose against assaulting smells, 
strange blends of beef-stew and carbolic, and the pungent 
fragrance of the Army’s favorite cigarette—which makes 
you look with doubt on the poster announcing that the gen- 
tleman “would walk a mile for a ‘Camel,’” when you would 
run a mile in the other direction, so evocative is it of the 
wards! 

You look over your baskets to see that your supplies are 
attractively arranged. There are knitted socks for the 
outdoor sleepers, whose toes get cold toward morning; bed- 
jackets with big sleeves to slip over arms in casts or frames; 
matches, writing paper, pencils, “housewives, the kind that 
does the work—but you don’t have to dress ’em,” as my 
ward boy Connolly says; neat bags with compartments for 
toilet articles that fasten on the bed-rail; and tooth-brushes 
and tooth-paste. You have to be very stern about tooth- 
brushes. 

“Have you really got one, Levinsky?” “Sure I got one.” 
You demand ocular evidence. 

“Well, I ain’t got it here wit’ me; I left it at Camp Jack- 
son, but I got one.” 

You leave him pledged to a morning and evening ritual. 
Sergeant Allen calls across the ward, and, under cover of 
a request for postage stamps, asks if you ever had any brain 
trouble in your family. You scan his rugged countenance 
with suspicion, but he explains that his father’s aunt has 
lately refused to wash herself and hides the spoons, and the 


i dressing cart is at the other end of the ward, 


family in Arkansas is deeply concerned. You do your 
Freudian best in words of one syllable, leave a package of 
“smokes,” and pass on; this time to Lawrence, young, fair, 
blinded, one-armed, one-legged, wondering what. ray of light 
or cheer can be made to penetrate the darkened world 
where he spends his days. 

Lawrence loves detective stories; so you sit down and read 
aloud to the breathless end, put beside him a box of straw- 
berries that you have tucked away for him, and go on the 
rounds with the memory of a radiant smile and a wistful 
“Come again soon” for company. 

The wards are long wooden shacks built like the temporary 
barracks familiar to us during the war. Frail and danger- 
ous housing for these disabled and bed-fast men, and full 
of potential tragedy. Here is concentrated the human 
wreckage of the war. As the base hospitals close, the slow- 
healing, chronic, and incurable cases are gathered together 
that everything possible may be done to occupy the minds 
and coax back activity to benumbed limbs, and hope to 
hearts grown heavy with the long ordeal of pain. Every- 
thing that medical science and careful nursing, skilful 
appliances, therapy, massage, and reconstruction aides can 
devise to heal the broken bodies is done without stint. It 
has escaped the official taint in some marvelous fashion, and 
is a kindly human business. 

I have six wards to do today; tuberculosis, the facial and 
jaw cases, the isolation and contagious wards, the “bone” 
ward, and the empyemas. I go into T. B. first. A batch of 
men have come in at six o’clock this morning from an Army 
transport. Thirty of them are from the occupational area 
in Coblenz; their kits, bedding-rolls, tin hats, German 
helmets and other trophies are piled beside them. They 
seem belated followers of Odysseus, coming with eager 
hearts to tell their tales of victory to a deaf world, indif- 
ferent to the human pledges of its idealism. 

“Hello, Red Cross,” and “Say, Bill, come here and listen 
to the English language—it sure sounds good.” And in a 
moment you are surrounded by all the boys able to be up. 
Kits are lost. You promise to look them up. They all 
clamor for tickets for a baseball game, and want to know 
Babe Ruth’s batting average. They eagerly display their 
trophies, and many little treasures and foreign souvenirs, 
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pictures of frowning Castle Ehrenbreitstein and smiling 
German Madchen, who seem to have a tender confidence in 
their late foes. 

“Sure, the Dutchies are crazy about us—we ain’t asking 
no indemnity like the rest of the bunch, and that makes a 
hit for fair.” 

A small bale of German marks is fished from various 
pockets for redemption in-Uncle Sam’s coin, and one boy 
mourns the loss of that “millionaire feeling” that made the 
doughboy on the Rhine watch so cheerfully. 

You turn to the bed cases, worn with the rough voyage, 
and gasping with shortened breath in the grip of the terrible 
plague that moves with deadly swiftness. You write the 
letters that they huskily dictate—to Maine, Mississippi, 
Kansas, Minnesota, the same messages: 

“Am feeling fine, a little tired from the trip, sure am glad 
to be back, hope to be sent to Denver to get well, love to all.” 
And then, after a talk with the medical major, you add your 
“no hope” postscripts, advising some member of the family 
to make the journey on before it is too late. “Sister Mabel,” 
who teaches school, will answer you, or “Dad” in cramped 
handwriting, or “Mother,” grateful to you for anything done 
for her boy. Those who can, come. So many are too poor 
to make the journey, but when they can come you meet as 
old friends, and sit beside them in the last speeding hours 
of the boy’s life, and see these toil-worn people, broken by 
their sacrifice, set their faces homeward’ again. 

At a Washington dinner party one night my left-hand 
neighbor, a Congressman, asked impatiently what there 
was to do. 

“The boys are well taken care of; all damned nonsense, 
this coddling.” 

I appeal to General Blank, on my right, who leans across, 
to tell him that what the Government does not do, and the 
Army cannot do, and the overworked nurses are too tired to 
do, the trained Red Cross ward worker can do, and does; 
and I give him half of my almonds for forcefully enlighten- 
ing the world. It’s a beautiful fact that the Army does 
welcome one, and surgeons, head-nurses, generals, and 
orderlies all make you fee] that you belong, and, like the 
traditional fool who rushes in where the official angel would 
wisely fear to tread, you become a glorified errand boy, 
pleader of lost causes, and a general refuge in and out of 
season. 

Isolation wards next. Everything here from chicken- 
pox to sleeping sickness. I leave fruit and flowers, and a 
big batch of newspapers for these shut-ins, and go on to the 
facial and jaw cases. Carey takes me over to the window 
that I may behold his new glass eye, with which he fondly 
announces he can wink, even if he can’t see! 

A section of Randall’s rib has been used to splice his 
smashed jaw. His face is swathed in bandages and his eyes 
look out at you with a trapped animal expression, as if he 
could not quite figure out why he should be in that particular 
fix. A jar of home-brewed broth and some wine jelly are 
put on his bedside table to cheer him until real chewing 
time comes. 

I sit down beside O’Keefe, a stalwart young giant with a 
face like a gargoyle, shattered by a hand grenade and 
remodeled far from his heart’s desire. He shows me the 
picture taken when he enlisted, remarking rather wistfully 
that “he was a fine figger of a lad then.” We write a letter 
to his girl in Brooklyn, who has kept the faith in spite of 
the “mess,” as he calls it, that the Boches made of him. 

And I try to mould into sentimental eloquence the halting 
sentences that he wrings from his inarticulate but throbbing 
bosom. 

The boys are busy weaving, making scarfs on cleverly 
designed hand-looms, or working with long strips of willow, 
forming lamps and baskets, carving wood and leather, or 
laboring over school books and wondering audibly “Who in 
hell invented the least common denominator?” As I start 
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into the amputation ward, Johnson, a big but gentle psycho- ~ 


pathic case, who wanders happily about, takes one of my 
heavy baskets, while he tells me of such a nice talk he had 
with John the Baptist yesterday, which I cordially envy 
him. 

This is a cheerful ward in spite of recurring operations 
when the stumps do not heal and the grim work has to be 
done over again. Many are in wheel chairs, and they fly 
up and down the aisles between the long rows of beds with 
incredible swiftness. Blake says he lost his driver’s license 
Thursday for exceeding the speed limits and colliding with 
Allen and breaking his leg cast. Down at the quieter end 
of the ward, sheltered by a muslin screen, a high-cheek- 
boned Lithuanian boy from the Pennsylvania coal region is 
drowsily coming out of ether. He clutches at my apron and 
begs me to stay a while—he is “so lonely.” I know that 
strange anguish of coming back to life again out of an ether- 
clouded oblivion to a world of pain. You do need a warm 
human hand to cling to and pull you safe to shore. So he 
holds hard, and, after some murmured talk about the “damn 
doctor” and “my old man,” he drifts into a troubled sleep, 
and I unlatch the grip of his big fingers, one by one, and go 
on down the aisles of pain and patience. 

Now for Empyema—nearly all bed cases these. Boyish 
faces on thin, bent bodies, with the sidewise twist that the 
operation for the removal of pus from the pleural cavity 
gives them. “A sick ward today,” says a hurrying nurse; 
“six operations, and do see Carsen—he needs bucking up, 
poor kid! He is terrified in here with these old cases.” 

The air is heavy with the brain-befogging odor of anes- 
thetics, and I find the boy, face buried in his pillow, the kind 
that goes A.W.O.L. rather than face the music. I talk and 
plead and explain and get the kindly senior surgeon to say 
clearly just what is going to be done,and why. You promise 
a motor ride the first time he can go out, and finally find 
out that the real trouble has been the fear that his girl 
won’t have him if they mutilate his body and scar him up. 
You assure him that women will marry anything—look at 
what they do marry, poor dears! Armless, legless, brainless 
men. Anyway, the world is full of “fine romping women,” 
as the Playboy puts it; and you win a smile after a bit, and 
the battle of lost nerve into the bargain. 

“Bones” last—all old stubborn cases these, and you aban- 
don your baggage of fictitious hopes, and with the boys face 
the game that you all know is a losing game. Simple 
creature comforts are needed here—a bunch of illustrated 
supplements for the Greek lad who cannot read but loves 
to look at the pictures; a writing clip for Walker, who sends 
innumerable letters and spends most of his pay for stamps. 
He is always writing, and I wonder what he finds to tell, 
and whether the names on the envelopes are of real people. 
He has lain stagnating there for two years now, slung in a 
frame over his iron bed. What is his news, and whence 
come his inspirations? 

Bauer waves a welcoming hand. His eyes are almost all 
of him, big, brown, and sombre; his rotting spine and hip, a 
legacy of quarters in Brest mud. He wants you to read a 
home letter about his sister’s new baby and to tell you that 
Ma is having someone to help with the wash with the money 
he sends home. “That’s great for my old woman,” he says 
proudly. And it is. 

Your long day is over. The baskets are empty and your 
heart is full. They are common men, of strange blends of 
blood and manner of upbringing. Literate, yet innocent of 
letters; crude, but never vulgar; tender to each other, gentle 
to women, modest, rarely talking of their wounds, but shyly 
proud of a citation; full of humor and Rabelaisian wit; 
hopeful when they know there is no hope; and imbued with 
a courage born of a forward vision into future agonies. 

Derelicts of war who bear their burdens with smiling faces, 
and wear the scars of wounds, and pay the price of pain 
in the long night watches. 
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Britain’s Debt to the United States 


Viewed From a Canadian Stand point 
By T. B. Macaulay, President Sun Life Assurance Society, Montreal 


[The following article was written before the appearance 
of our discussion of the general question of the Allied debt 
to the United States. The immediate occasion for it was 
the suggestion, to which Mr. Macaulay attaches far more 
importance than it deserves, of a transfer to the United 
States of Britain’s islands in the West Indies; but his 
analysis of the underlying question of the debt is so inter- 
esting, especially as giving the Canadian view, that we 
present it as a valuable contribution to the discussion.— 
Eprrors.] 

HE suggestion has from time to time been made in 

a number of the leading journals of the United 

States that Great Britain should transfer her West 
Indian colonies and Bermuda in part payment of her 
American debt. As these views are being widely quoted 
and canvassed throughout the States, may I ask permis- 
sion as a Canadian speaking to Americans to make a few 
comments for the consideration of your readers? 

Canada has no direct interest in the British debt. As 
one of the nations which compose the Empire, she is 
united to the Mother Country by strong ties of sentiment, 
but she is also united to her great southern neighbor by 
strong ties of friendship, business, and constant intercourse. 
Canadians think, therefore, that they can view this matter 
impartially and in the kindliest spirit. 

From the outbreak of the war Canadians have consid- 
ered that the men of Britain and of the Dominions were 
fighting the battles of the United States as well as of our 
own Empire and of our Allies. In the early days of the 
war I have heard many Americans express that opinion. 
Though it took some years for your people as a whole to 
recognize that fact, it was as true in August, 1914, as it 
was later when the gallant boys of both nations were fight- 
ing side by side. Germany aimed at world domination and, 
had she won the war, her political and commercial control 
of all Europe, all Africa, and much of Asia would have 
been at once established. She would probably soon have 
made an alliance with the rest of Asia. She would have 
been the Colossus of the world. Her eyes were already 
fixed covetously on South America, and developments there 
would have followed rapidly. With the naval, military, and 
financial resources then at her back, what would she have 
cared for the Monroe Doctrine? 

We do not claim that the United States should have en- 
tered the war at its outbreak, for the people had to be 
awakened. It is doubtful if they were sufficiently informed 
as to the merits of the struggle prior to the Lusitania in- 
cident. What would have happened, however, if the United 
States had intervened even then? The war would have 
been shortened by two years, millions of lives and tens of 
billions of dollars would have been saved, and the condition 
of the world today would not be what it is. 

When at last you threw your vast power into the scales, 
that great addition to the cause of civilization and 
righteousness was decisive. When you did act you acted 
vigorously, whole-heartedly, and effectively. We are all 
unspeakably appreciative of the part played by the United 
States in bringing the war to a conclusion. It was some 
considerable time, however, after you declared war before 
your armies were organized, trained, and transported to 
France, and during that period you could render but little 
help other than financial. 

For whom did the Allies sacrifice the lives of their men 
before the United States entered the war, and from that 
date until the American troops arrived? For all who did 
not wish a German world, for all free peoples, including 
Britain, Canada, and the United States. 


The war was fought not merely with lives, but . with 
money. The financial burden fell chiefly on Britain. She 
had to advance huge sums to her Allies. Had she not done 
so, Germany would have achieved a speedy victory, and the 
turn of the United States would then have come. 

If we Canadians are right in believing that the United 
States had as great a stake in the war before she entered 
it as afterwards, do you wonder that we ask ourselves 
whether it is fair that the Allies should bear alone the 
crushing financial burden of those earlier years during 
which your people accumulated much of the wealth of the 
world? Surely their awful losses in life, before the United 
States lost a single man, are enough of a handicap. 

Americans are a proud people. I know that they do 
not wish in this matter to stand on legal technicalities. In 
coming to a decision, let them remember the stake they 
actually had in the early years of the war, and the pur- 
pose for which the money was borrowed in the later years. 
I feel sure that they need but to know the facts. 

The suggestion has been made that even if the war debts 
be not cancelled the United States might accept from 
Great Britain a transfer of an equal amount of debts 
owing to Britain by other Allied countries. That might 


_be fair to Britain, but how about the others? Do Ameri- 


cans think that either Britain or the United States should 
exact payment from France, which has bled at every pore? 
What would they think if Britain were to demand a trans- 
fer of some of the old French colonies in return for can- 
celling the debt of France to her? Britain will probably 
cancel the debts owing to her by her Allies without bar- 
gaining or reward. Can the United States afford to be less 
generous? 

Lists of territories have been quoted, chiefly tropical, 
which have been as a result of the war placed under Brit- 
ish control. Many of these will be for years to come bills - 
of expense. In any case the Allies would gladly have 
given to the United States a generous share in these allot- 
ments had she been willing to accept. Even at this late 
date it is probably not impossible for her to obtain a share 
in the mandates, but of course she would be expected to 
assume the expense and responsibilities of governing, de- 
fending, and developing these territories, and not merely 
to share in any commercial benefits that might accrue. 

The proposal, however, that Britain should transfer the 
British West Indies and Bermuda is something very differ- 
ent. To transfer these ancient colonies would be to begin 
the dismemberment of the Empire. Is that to be Britain’s 
reward? Even if the Mother Country should be willing, 
and I am sure she would not, there are two further ob- 
jections. I know these colonies fairly well. They are in- 
curably British, and would violently protest at being taken 
out of the British family and transferred as if they were 
mere property. Furthermore, if there is to be any trans- 
ferring, Canada considers that she has a first claim. The 
commercial relations between the Dominion and these 
tropical colonies are already important, and are becom- 
ing steadily more so.\ They are necessary to our future. 
The United States is indeed fortunate in that she has 
within her own boundaries vast areas of most productive 
land with all climates from arctic to tropical. We are not 
so blessed. These tropical colonies of the Empire are vital 
to us, and certainly not at-all vital to you. Surely our 
American friends, who are themselves so fortunately situ- 
ated, do not. grudge Canada this small tropical con- 
nection? 
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It would not be fitting for a Canadian to speak here of 
Canada’s sacrifices or services in the war. But of all the 
Allied nations that were in the war from the beginning, 
Canada alone has neither asked nor received reward of 
any kind. No charge of selfishness can be made against 
us. We ask nothing, and we want nothing. But we would 
protest against any settlement that would positively in- 
jure us, such as the transfer of our tropical partners to 
another nation. There can be no transfer except by the 
wish of the West Indians themselves, but if there is to 
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Leaders in the Dail 


Outstanding Figures in Ireland’s Crisis 
By Stephen Gwynn 


Vol. 108, No. 3801 


be any transfer of these colonies do you not think that we 
have reasonably a first claim? 

One of the strongest desires held by responsible men in 
Canada is to do their share in drawing ever closer the 
bonds of friendship between Canada, the American mem- 
ber of the British Federation of Nations, and our great 
neighbor. To this end each should have a knowledge of the 
other’s views and a sympathetic respect for the other’s 
rights. For this reason I have ventured to set forth what 
is, I think, the Canadian attitude on these questions. 

















Mulcahy DeValera McKeon 


HE country wants peace. The genuine spontaneous 
response of Ireland made itself heard and felt be- 
fore Mr. de Valera launched his bombshell. No- 
body had ever taken quite seriously this Republic or its 
President. As leader, Mr. de Valera was fully accepted and 
was popular; but people spoke of “the President”—well, 
with a certain inflection. It was a courtesy-title, not the 
recognition of a de facto office. Nevertheless, they had 
all declared that the Republic was there, that it was their 
creation; they were pledged to it, and when Mr. de Valera 
suddenly insisted on the fact that this agreement in- 
volved a repudiation of much that they had affirmed, there 
was a general shock. 

You should remember in America that this Dail was 
elected during the campaign of repression; people were 
out to make a demonstration, not to choose men to look 
after their affairs. A great many men were elected sim- 
ply because they were in prison, others because they had 
supposedly the love of relatives; this covers the case of, I 
think, all the women members, who are probably the fiercest 
in their logical adherence to the Republic at all costs. 

But apart from this, there were the serious leaders, in 
action and thought. No one can be surprised that Mr. 
Griffith should support the selection that has been reached: 
it is what he has always preached—the dua! monarchy, 
which makes of Ireland what Hungary was. It is true 
that Ireland retains a military control which Austria did 
not keep; she is entitled to hold four naval ports. Yet 
this really recognizes the facts of the situation. Eng- 
land’s land force must be always far stronger in relation 
to Ireland’s than that of Austria was in relation to Hun- 
gary, because of the relative numbers of the population: 
but, above all, because Ireland is an island, England’s 
strategic control of her must be absolute because of Eng- 
land’s naval strength. On the other hand, so far as 
actual intervention is concerned, the link of the Crown in 
the British Empire is far looser than was the bond in the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, where the monarch retained 
great personal authority. So then, Mr. Griffith has got 
what he always wanted, and he naturally is content. 

But with him there is ranged also the speaker of the 


Griffith Collins MacNeill 
Dail, Professor John MacNeill, a man with historical 


talent of the first order, with complete mastery of the 


Irish language, ancient and modern, who has been apply- 
ing these gifts to the study of Irish history for all the 
period in which native Irish historical record was kept. 
He is the strongest intellectual champion of the concep- 
tion of a Gaelic nationality: he finds in the Irish record 
and in the Irish laws a sense of Irish nationhood existing 
at a period in which I at least am somewhat sceptical 
about it. But nothing that he says can be disregarded, 
and if anybody wants to prove that Ireland in 1169 and 
onward thought of itself as a nation, and that as a nation 
Ireland through succeeding centuries struggled to keep out 
English rule, Professor MacNeill is the indispensable ally. 
Yet Professor MacNeill is for acceptance of this compact; 
he with Griffith made the solid intellectual force of Sinn 
Fein on its academic side. a 

Then, to the surprise of many, the young men and the 
fighting men fall in with those who want no more fighting. 
They say, one after another, “We hate to be in the British 
possessions, we do not like to acknowledge a British King; 
but this thing gives us the substance of freedom, materially 
and morally; above all, it gives, for the first time since the 
conquest, a complete withdrawal of British troops.” 

Mr. Collins takes that line, but he was a signatory of 
the treaty. It is more significant that Mr. Mulcahy, the 
chief of the staff of the Republican army, supports him. 
This young man speaks with great frankness to the Irish 
people who think that the British army has been defeated 
in war. He says, “We have never dislodged the British 
forces from anything more important than a police bar- 
rack. We do not like to see these forts conceded to Eng- 
land: but England holds them today: how do you propose 
to dislodge her?” That is the brain of the Irish military 
organization expressing its sense of facts. Add to it that 
Mr. Griffith in his motion for acceptance is seconded by 
Commandant McKeon, a young blacksmith who distin- 
guished himself as a successful leader of commandoes, and 
also in their affairs behaved like a civilized soldier toward 
the wounded and prisoners: so that, when he was finally 
captured and sentenced to be hanged, the British army 
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itself was strongly against the sentence. He stands for 
the popular ideal of the company leader: and many other 
of the young men are with him. 

Who then are the opposition? Mr. de Valera, master of 
phrases and a slave to them; Miss McSweeney, sister to 
the late Lord Mayor of Cork, who died of his hunger strike 
after some eighty days. She who watched that agony and 
led the multitudes in prayer outside his prison cannot he 
expected to have normal feelings and balance. The case 
of others is like hers. But one finds for instance a pacifist, 
Professor Stockley of Cork, declaring against ratification 
because ratification would be a concession to the threat of 
force. If war ensues, at least this pacifist will not have 
recognized the right of force. Further, there is Mr. 
Erskine Childers, major in the British army, holder of 
the Distinguished Service order, a most gallant and able 
man, with two years’ experience of Ireland, and without 
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more than a tincture of Irish blood. Very much under 
his influence is his cousin, Mr. Barton, a Protestant land- 
lord, born in Ireland of English parentage: he up to the 
rebellion of 1916 was also in the army. These men when 
they swore allegiance to the Republic did not feel that they 
were bargaining. These Englishmen have not the Irish 
bargaining instinct: Mr. Childers is a theorist in the 
Constitution, and seems to attach more importance to the 
form of the treaty than to its essence. Both men carry 
weight because both are profoundly respected: but they 
are not representative of the normal Ireland. The repre- 
sentative of normal Ireland of today is Mr. Collins, and 
he has above all the instinct for bargains. He has got 
the last ounce out of his bargaining, and he decides to 
strike hands on it. Ireland, a good judge on such mat- 
ters, will go with him and will disregard the theorists. 
Dublin, Ireland, December 238 


Bourgeois Life in an Optimist’s Mirror 


By J. Brooks Atkinson 


Heaven is not built of country seats, 
But little queer suburban streets! 
| IFE on the stage gleams through stiff-bosomed shirts 
and resplendent evening-gowns; even the routine 
vaudeville skits flourish dinner-coats and spangling 
jewels. Life in the novel is either of similar tone, or 
squalid, drab, repressed. But the informal essayists whose 
volumes give color to the 








Christmas bookstalls celebrate 
middle-class life—and none 
more seductively than Chris- 
topher Morley. As it goes by, 
he pops off with enthusiasm. 
Indeed, at times it seems to 
march by for him alone; no 
one else stands on the review- 
ing platform. Its greatest 
treasures surround him. Grub 
Street, old London inns, the 
robust roistering of the 
eighteenth century, the Wool- 
worth Building; sunsets and 
sunrises over Manhattan, the 
fog on the East River, quaint 
nooks and corners in lower 








Christopher Morley New York, a John Street chop- 
house, the Camden ferry, Walt Whitman’s tumble-down 
house in Mickle Street—exist for his untiring pen. He ursi 
gourmandizes on familiar life, and then as a newspaper 
chef serves it up in tasty dishes—sometimes quite unnour- 
ishing—for the readers of his ubiquitous books and “The 
Bowling Green.” 

To see life as Christopher Morley sees it is to be slightly 
detached from it even at the moment when revelling in it 
most; to be in love with the idea of life more than with life 
itself. He is a neighborhood tourist who travels inde- 
pendent of the guide-book, and who uses his own eyes and 
experiences his own emotions. Nothing becomes to him 
so familiar that it no longer warms his heart; the accom- 
modation train from Long Island, bookshops, and lunch- 
rooms repeatedly “intrigue” him. Standing agreeably 
though not priggishly aloof from life, and smiling upon it 
through tinted glasses, to him only the virtues appear. 
Truckmen smoking their pipes in Hudson Street and two 
burly men loading ice into a yellow refrigerator-car are 
to him as sweet as the workers of whom Walt Whitman 
Sang. At home they may beat their wives, and snatch 
bread from the mouths of their children. They may be 


sinister, sordid, or dull. But in Hudson Street they fit 
into the picture and for that reason alone are good. 
Broken-spirited streets, like Broome Street, which have 
long since lost heart, where the shutters hang by a single 
hinge and the porticos are grimy, excite Mr. Morley’s sen- 
sibilities as they delighted Charles Dickens. 

Standing apart from the hurly-burly of life about him, 
Mr. Morley likewise stands aloof from the contemporary. 
Things are more charming when seen from a distance, as 
the gallery-trotter stands back from an oil painting—and 
what is more charming than the past? Looking back via 
the printed page to the days when Dr. Johnson supped at 
the Turk’s Head, when Charles Lamb scratched a quill 
across South Sea House invoices, when Kit Marlowe lost 
his life in a drunken brawl, is to drink deep of the brave 
glory of olden places where even the evil seemed good. 
Alas! those days are past. Wine-Office Court no longer 
rings with the footsteps of Goldsmith, but rustles with 
the chatter of Fleet Street journalists. Yet if that day is 
past, lo, Mr. Morley can recreate it as he imagines it from 
those dusty volumes. 

Fetid odors from social festers which offend the nostrils 
of many of his contemporaries do not penetrate to the spot 
on which Mr. Morley stands. Gentle zephyrs blowing 
across blossoming fields keep the atmosphere about him 
sweet. No acrid, spleenish sentences creep into his essays, 
or essay-stories, essay-novels, and essay-poems. No in- 
sinuating ironies pique the flavor of what he writes. He 
enjoys Samuel Butler, Hilaire Belloc, Logan Pearsall 
Smith, Max Beerbohm, and others of the kind, but reflects 
none of their subtlety in his own work. His enjoyment of 
writers in English for many years is at once catholic and 
characteristic; his indifference to the sophistication of 
writers in foreign tongues is, if not catholic, also charac- 
teristic. 

However, he does not stand aloof from the evils of jour- 
nalistic style as he stands aloof from the raw spots of life. 
As the functionary of a daily newspaper he writes much 
and ill. His vogue becomes his damnation. In such earlier 
volumes as “Parnassus on Wheels” and “Shandygaff” he 
loved picturesque and savory words, and put them together 
with an ear to rhythms and contrasts. But befere he was 
settled in that style, he ran up the white flag and opened 
the fort to his enemies. In-those earlier books, on delight- 
ful, glowing pages there were anachronisms which indul- 
gent readers gladly forgave him. In “Mince Pie,” “Pipe- 
fuls,” and “Plum Pudding” there are vulgarisms, bar- 
barisms, solecisms, and slang which no one forgives him. 


























Economics and Politics at 
Genoa 


RESIDENT HARDING would do well to aim at 
P greater clearness and precision in his informal 
statements at press conferences. Not all of the 
correspondents at Washington measure up to the finest 
traditions of journalism, and not a few are ready to seize 
upon a casual remark or a loose expression and elaborate 
from it opinions which Mr. Harding assuredly had no 
intention of conveying. A case in point is the Presi- 
dent’s response to inquiries concerning the proposed 
Economic Conference at Genoa and the invitation ex- 
tended to America to participate in it. Out of a non- 
committal comment of approval, somewhat carelessly 
expressed, implying that the summoning of the Genoa 
meeting testified to the success of, the method of con- 
ference inaugurated at Washington, certain correspond- 
ents deduced that the Administration was heartily in 
favor of accepting the invitation. Fortunately such is 
not the case and a canvass of opinion in official circles 
indicates that the more the proposal is studied the more 
the acceptance of the invitation to participate in the 
Genoa Conference is seen to be inadvisable if not posi- 
tively dangerous. : 

The trouble is that between the principles and pur- 
poses of the Washington Conference and those of the 
proposed Conference at Genoa lies an unbridgeable gulf. 
The Washington Conference has two main purposes, 
closely related—the limitation of armament and the set- 
tlement of certain Far Eastern problems. The principle 
proposed by America for the settlement of these. prob- 
lems is that of justice, the open door, equal opportunity, 
and fair competition. America has not in the past and 
will not in the future enter into the game of using 
the power of Government to secure for her citizens 
monopolies, special privileges, or spheres of influence. 
Although this is a game that has led to war in the 
past and promises war in the future, the other Powers 
seem loath to give it up. 

Indications have not been wanting that these Powers 
would not be disconsolate if the Four-Power and Naval 
Treaties were concluded and the remainder of the Wash- 
ington programme sidetracked. They would thus obtain 
relief from the burden of naval expenditure without 
committing themselves to the American formula in re- 
gard to China and Siberia, and, inferentially, to the 
countries of Eastern Europe. The American formula 
of the “moral trusteeship” for Russia would be particu- 
larly inconvenient in view of the schemes that are al- 
ready on foot for a German exploitation of that country 
by an understanding with the Soviet Government and 
under terms of special privilege. 

Suddenly the centre of interest was shifted to Europe 
and particularly to Cannes. With the laudable object 
of solving the economic problems that face Europe, a 
conference was summoned to meet at Genoa in March 


and to it were also invited representatives of Germany 
and Soviet Russia. It was clear that if America could 
only be persuaded to send delegates to sit down around 
the table at Genoa—if only she could be induced to enter 
the caucus—her moral leadership would be seriously 
compromised, and the rest would be easy. Her delegates 
would be up against the same game as Wilson was at 
Paris with even greater odds against them. America 
would be hopelessly entangled in the game and induced 
to underwrite the European commitments. 

But there have been some serious hitches in these 
plans. In the first place the American public, noting 
the number of delegates and advisers as well as promi- 
nent correspondents that were quietly leaving for home 
and the inspired news items to the effect that the Con- 
ference had accomplished all that it could and would 
shortly close, felt that the American delegates were 
being tricked and outmaneuvred. Responsive to public 
opinion, President Harding intervened and let it be 
known that the delegates were expected to complete the 
programme and that he would send the treaties to the 
Senate only at the end of the Conference when all of 
them had been concluded. Many steamer passages 
were canceled and the work is now proceeding with re- 
newed energy. The Administration was not slow to 
realize that the present Conference is being weighed 
in the balance with President Wilson’s negotiations at 
Paris and that its failure would be a great blow to 
Republican prestige. And it is obvious that nothing 
could better ensure failure, and with it Republican de- 
feat, than to get entangled in the Genoa Conference, 
the principles and purposes of which are so at variance 
with those announced at Washington and shared by 
the rank and file of our people. It is not likely, there- 


fore, that President Harding and his associates will 


fall into the trap. - 

This does not mean that we wish or intend to stand 
aloof from Europe or withhold help. Rather it means 
that we are in a better position to render assistance if 
we stand firmly on the rock and throw out a line than 
if we plunge into the mire of political, racial, religious 
and economic rivalries and animosities. There is noth- 
ing self-righteous about this attitude—it is simply that 
history and geography have saved us from the ills that 
beset Europe and placed us in a position to do a great 
service. Our perspective is better, our vision clearer. 
Take for example our policy toward Russia. While 
other nations have been alternately fighting and flirting 
with the Bolsheviks, and trying to steal advantage one 
over the other in making futile trade agreements, deal- 
ing in Soviet loot, or negotiating for special concessions, 
we have stood for the integrity of Russia and the inter- 
ests of the Russian people and have refused to have any 
dealings with the enemies of civilization who now 
oppress them. It is our steadfast and honorable policy 
that has wrung from the Soviets concession after con- 
cession, where recognition would have confirmed the 
maleficent power of the usurpers and deprived the peo- 
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ple of all hope. We are today showing our friendship 
for the Russian people by famine help and they know 
that they can depend on us for that other more im- 
portant help, the maintenance of that policy which will 
finally force their tyrants to yield them liberty. 

We recognize that production must start again in 
Russia if Europe is to regain health, and Secretary 
Hughes has laid down clearly the conditions under 
which alone production is possible—sanctity of con- 
tract, free labor, -the right of private property. We 
recognize that the Germans by reason of their pro- 
pinquity, experience, and equipment must play a large 
part in the rehabilitation of Russia, and we shall un- 
doubtedly work with them in this. But we cannot join 
in a scheme which proposes to conspire with the Soviet 
Government for the spoliation of Russia, a scheme 
which by its very nature would bind the beneficiaries 
to support and maintain this unspeakable tyranny for 
the protection of their special privileges and monopolies 
and keep the Russian people in vassalage. Let the 
statesmen of Europe meet together at Genoa and else- 
where and make their own efforts to put their house 
in order. If they work out sound and just plans for 
reconstruction they will find our capital and our enter- 
prise ready to assist. But we do not propose to join 
in undertakings which violate the principles for which 
America stands, or enter conferences whose decisions 
would commit us to such undertakings. 


Labor Enjoins Capital 


ERHAPS the most interesting among the many 
P aspects of the injunction obtained last week 
by the New York Cloakmakers’ Union against 
their employers’ association is the statement of the 
union president, Mr. Schlesinger, and the union’s per- 
manent counsel, Mr. Hillquit, that this victory does not 
at all reconcile them to the principle of using the in- 
junction in labor disputes. Mr. Untermyer, who de- 
termined the suit, holds a contrary view. 

To most of us, who are not identified with this labor 
hostility to the idea of equity relief, it seems not only 
proper, but desirable, that a labor union should turn 
to the courts for protection of its clear legal rights in 
employment disputes. The only alternative, which is 
some variety of industria] warfare in which the victory 
usually goes to the party having the greater economic 
endurance, seems to us an undesirable substitute. Many 
who feel themselves to be at heart friendly to organ- 
ized labor have long argued that it was a mistake for 
labor leaders to leave the development of the law ap- 
plying to labor disputes so largely as it has been in the 
hands of lawyers representing employers’ interests. 
The law, at any given moment, represents the stage of 
progress at that moment in the application of social 
and ethical standards to the manifold aspects of human 
relations. 

Organized labor has been active in shaping statutory 
law; but it has, it seems to us, neglected its equally 
great opportunity to shape and liberalize the applica- 
tions of the law that must necessarily be left to the 
discretion and judgment of judges. We cannot help 
feeling, quite aside from any opinion on the merits of 
the case, that the bringing of the Cloakmakers’ injunc- 
tion suit on the explicit ground that the workers are en- 
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titled to have the courts compel the employers to per- 
form their part of the joint contract, is a real gain for 
everyone concerned. For the public, it means the hope 
of relief from some part of the recurrent industrial 
warfare. For the employers, it means a heightened 
responsibility for their word pledged to labor. For 
labor, it should mean, among other things, greater 
confidence of securing justice in any quarrel in which 
labor is clearly in the right. If the present case should 
aid in teaching labor so to draw and so to observe its 
contracts as to make enforcement of them by the courts 
a practical certainty, the gain would be a very great 
one. The wise course for labor, it seems to us, is to 
abandon its present attitude of mere resistance to the 
law as it is, and instead to take an active part in so 
developing the application of legal principles as to se- 
cure greater recognition and protection for the real 
rights of workers. 

As Justice Wagner remarks in his decision, the only 
novel feature in the present case is the fact that the 
action was brought by a labor union to enforce the 
terms of a contract with its employers. The law apply- 
ing to the situation has long been well settled, and 
Justice Wagner created no precedent, from the legal 
point of view, in directing the cloak manufacturers to 
abandon their collective plan for introducing piece- 
work, lengthening hours, and reducing wages—all these 
measures being in conflict with the agreement with the 
union which he held was still in force. The practical 
effect of the decision on the immediate quarrel in the 
cloak trade is likely to be submerged by other in- 
fluences. The manufacturing season for spring cloth- 
ing normally begins in mid-January, and the manufac- 
turers are therefore already under the practical neces- 
sity of making some compromise with the union if 
they mean to continue business. The investigation 
announced by Secretaries Hoover and Davis is an even 
greater force for at least temporary peace, and for an 
ultimate reordering of relations on a better basis. The 
manufacturers may appeal from the present decision, 
and may secure a reversal. The union may—and may 
not—prosecute the suit to the point of obtaining dam- 
ages. The landmark of the suit and the decision re- 
mains, in any event. 

It would be slighting the very interesting facts of 
this case to omit a word of admiring recognition for 
the skillful strategy which has directed it since Mr. 
Untermyer took hold. When the quarrel first broke 
loose, at the end of last October, the union charged the 
manufacturers with breach of the agreement of June, 
1921—a temporary measure dealing with productivity. 
The article on the subject published in our issue of 
November 26 dealt only with this alleged breach. It 
was apparently not until Mr. Untermyer entered the 
case that the union and Mr. Hillquit discovered that it 
was not the agreement of June, 1921, but the agree- 
ment of May, 1919, that had been broken. Newspaper 
condemnation of the manufacturers for making the 
first- breach was emphatic, but had begun to simmer 
down when Mr. Untermyer discovered the real issue. 
What will appeal to the legal-minded as the joke in all 
this is that Justice Wagner’s decision hangs on his 
own deduction from the record that the union all along 
believed the agreement of May, 1919, to be in full 


force. 





Bonus and Allied Debt 


PREPOSTEROUS scheme for tying up the 
soldiers’ bonus question with that of the 


Allied debt occupied public attention for a 
little while. It was, in effect, that the soldiers should 
get the bonus out of the payments made by the Allied 
nations on account of their debt to the United States, 
interest or principal. The almost universal comment 
on this was that it was a swindle—that the soldiers 
would have no assurance of getting their money at any 
given time, or perhaps at all. Consequently, the scheme 
was very soon abandoned. 

There has now come to the front a modification of 
that scheme, which gets rid, or at least apparently gets 
rid, of that particular objection. It is now proposed 
that the soldiers shall get the bonus not out of pay- 
ments actually made by the Allied nations, but out of 
the proceeds of the sale of their bonds—bonds to be 
given to our Government in pursuance of a proposed 
funding of their debt to us. If such funding is ef- 
fected, it would of course be possible for our Govern- 
ment to sell the bonds to private parties, and devote the 
proceeds to this particular purpose. 

But it is fundamentally wrong to link the two things 
together. The way we treat the bonus question should 
be determined by the merits of that question, and the 
way we treat the question of the Allied debt should be 
determined by the merits of that wholly different ques- 
tion. To tie them together is to make impossible a 
straightforward and right-minded consideration of 
either. 

A correspondent has taken this paper to task for 
advocating the remission of the Allied debt, on the 
ground that if we are too poor to give the soldiers the 
proposed bonus we are certainly too poor to make a 
present of ten or eleven billion dollars to the Allied 
nations. The criticism is perhaps not surprising, in 
view of the fact that hardly any public man, from 
President Harding down, has had the courage. to op- 
pose the bonus scheme on its merits. The President, 
during the extra session of Congress, took refuge from 
a discussion of the merits of the proposal in the fact 
that the financial condition of the country did not per- 
mit of any such addition to Governmental expenditure 
at this time. It is to this objection that the scheme to 
get the bonus money out of the Allied debt owes its 
origin. But were there no such thing as the Allied 
debt, it would be the duty of the country to raise the 
bonus money if it was right that that money should 
be given to the ex-soldiers. It might be hard to do, 
but the country is not so poor as to permit the plea 
of poverty to stand in the way of doing what is right 
to the men who filled the ranks of its army and navy 
in the Great War. It is rich enough to give the bonus 
if the bonus ought to be given; and it is rich enough 
to remit the Allied debt if the Allied debt ought to be 
remitted. It should do both of these things if both of 
them are right; it should do neither of them if neither 
is right; and it should do one and not the other if one 
is right and the other is not right. 

We set forth recently with some fullness the reasons 
why, both as a matter of sound ethics and as a matter 
of direct material self-interest, the Allied debt 
should be remitted. And we are opposed to the bonus, 
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not because of any immediate embarrassment about 
raising the money, but on far more fundamental 
grounds. The men who were disabled by their service 
in the war should receive most liberal aid and atten- 
tion at the hands of the Government; not only money, 
but efficient care directed to their restoration 
and vocational training, should be supplied in ample 
measure. But to’ the great body of men who 
came out whole from the war it would be wrong- 
ful extravagance for the Government to hand 
out a bounty based on the mere fact of service. That 
service did, indeed, in the case of many men, involve 


a great sacrifice through the interruption of plans 


or the breaking of connections; on the other hand, 
in the case of probably an even greater number of 
men, it meant a gain, and not a loss, for the future 
of their lives. But whether it was a gain or a loss, it 
was the kind of chance which every citizen ought to 
expect to take in time of war, without any special 
compensation. If we once admit any other principle, 
we plunge into a sea of extravagance, and give bound- 
less scope to the possibilities of political blackmail. If 
this bonus is granted, the two billions or thereabouts 
which it would immediately require would be but a 
beginning. Not many years would elapse before pres- 
sure would again be brought upon Congress to remedy 
the frightful injustice of having paid to the men who 
saved the country only a paltry three or four hundred 
dollars apiece for a sacrifice which many times that 
amount would not suffice to compensate. The time to 
resist is now, before the habit has become fully formed; 
but, unfortunately, to make a stand on this issue, as 
on others in which resistance means offending a com- 
pactly organized body of voters, requires a degree of 
courage which extremely few of our public men possess. 


Costly Parsimony 


TARVING the United States Patent Office is about 
S as expensive a bit of false economy as can be 
imagined. How far this policy has been fol- 
lowed, and with what serious consequences, is brought 
home in the compact statement which Mr. Frederick C. 
Fish has issued upon the subject. Mr. Fish is by com- 
mon consent ranked as the foremost patent lawyer in 
America; but it requires none of the authority attach- 
ing to such a position to make his statement convincing. 
“The principal examiners,” he tells us, “who must be 
men of both technical and legal education, of high 
character and of large administrative ability, receive 
today but $2,700 per year, which is only 8 per cent. 
more than the figure ($2,500 per year) at which their 
salaries were fixed seventy-three years ago,” and the 
Commissioner of Patents himself gets only $5,000. 
The consequence is what might be expected: 


Resignations have recently been occurring in such large 
numbers that more than half of the present examining force 
is made up of men appointed within the last two and a half 
years. Those new men are inexperienced; they have gener- 
ally no knowledge of patent law and no legal training. 

The resultant conditions in the Patent Office are most de- 
plorable. More than 49,000 applications for patents are 
awaiting examination. In several of the divisions the exam- 
ining force is so overburdened that it takes from eleven 
months to a year before the first action iis taken. 


When it is considered that large and complex indus- 
trial interests are vitally affected by the way in which 
the Patent Office operates, it can readily be seen that 
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for every dollar saved by a policy which cripples its 
efficiency the country loses a hundred. As Mr. Fish 
says, “it is universally recognized that the industrial 
progress of this country is to a great extent based upon 
its patent system, which is considered to be the best in 
the world and largely responsible for the country’s 
remarkable industrial development.” To permit this 
instrumentality of general well-being to fall into dis- 
repair at this time, when industrial activity needs 
every possible assistance and encouragement, is little 
short of a crime. And it is peculiarly inexcusable in 
view of the fact that the fees received from inventors 
more than cover the cost of running the Patent. Office, 
and would suffice to pay the expense of proper salaries. 

A bill to remedy the evil is pending in Congress, but 
its consideration appears to be blocked by Mr. Mondell, 
the Republican floor-leader in the House, on the ground 
that the Patent Office will be taken care of in the gen- 
eral reclassification bill for government employees. 
But this will at best not go into effect for a year and 
a half, and in the meanwhile enormous mischief will be 
done through the inefficiency of the Patent Office. 
There is no excuse for delaying the restoration of that 
office to its former condition of competent and adequate 
service. 


A Poser for Liberals 


HOROUGHGOING believers in Bolshevism are 
easier to cope with than those open-minded per- 
sons who see in the Russian system a central 

principle which must be established at all costs. The 
former stand ready to take their medicine when all is 
lost; the latter, in similar circumstances, are sure to 
point the finger knowingly at the reactionary features 
of any subsequent Government. What will they say 
about the condemnation of the Soviet just uttered by 
Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman? Perhaps 
they can get some comfort out of the fact that, though 
printed in a radical labor paper in Sweden, it was 
given out in New York by a “capitalist” journal. 

Here, at any rate, are some bitter words of disillu- 
sion, as printed on January 10 in Arbetaren (the 
Worker), a syndicalist paper of Stockholm, and cabled 
to the New York World: 

The persecution of revolutionary elements in Russia has 
not abated with the changed political and economie policies 
of the Bolshevists. On the contrary, it has become intenser 
and more determined. The prisons of Russia, the Ukraine 
and Siberia are filled with men and women—in some cases 
even with children—who dare to hold views differing from 
those of the ruling Communist Party. 

a * * 

Lenin’s warfare against anarchistic tendencies has assumed 
the most revolting Asiatic form of extermination. Last Sep- 
tember numerous of our comrades were arrested in Moscow, 
and on the thirtieth of that month the Isvestia published the 
official statement that ten had been shot “as bandits.” None 
had received a trial or even a hearing. 

* 5 * 


“T came to Russia,” said Goldman, “with burning enthusi- 
asm for the revolution. I left America with rejoicing and 
hope, but now I have nothing left but crushed illusions. I 
am depressed when I think about it and the words stick in 
my throat. But I must talk, so that the proletariat can learn 
by my mistakes.” 


One would think that such a revelation from such 
high authorities as Emma Goldman and Berkman 
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would give pause to our liberal-minded press. We 
recall their earlier arguments: The Bolsheviks had to 
suppress and coerce in the initial stages in order to 
get their Government firmly established and the people 
educated to it. Ruthlessness was only a passing detail. 
Brotherly love would begin to flow one of these days. 
We have waited for that event. So have Goldman and 
Berkman. Are they too narrow-minded for the lib- 
erals? When the Little Grandmother of the Russian 
Revolution came to America a few years ago, a special 
delegation of liberals went to San Francisco to escort 
her across the continent. In amazement they listened 
to her denunciation of Bolshevism, and thereupon con- 
cluded that Mme. Breshkovskaya had outlived her use- 
fulness. Goldman and Berkman haven’t her years, for 
which reason dotage cannot be conveniently trumped 
up against them. But the liberals are quick on their 
feet and will doubtless contrive to remove any real 
significance from these latest bitter words. 

Yet what a pity that “liberal”—that word which for 
a century has brought hope to the rank and file of 
mankind—has come to signify persons who will see 
only what they wish to see; who would gladly make the 
world stand still unless permitted to prescribe and 
enforce their own recipe for ‘universal brotherhood! 
They wish to save the world in their own way, much 
as an overzealous Newfoundland dog insists upon sav- 
ing every child it sees in swimming. Is this attitude 
so very much less intolerant and self-seeking than that 
held by the despised capitalist who cries, in and out 
of season, that the freest play of laissez-faire is the 
only means to real happiness? 


Pennsylvania’s New Senator 


MASTER stroke of selection was Governor 

Sproul’s appointment of George Wharton Pepper 
as successor to Senator Penrose. It is of men like 
Mr. Pepper that the Senate stands in acutest need. In 
character and intellect alike, he represents what one 
likes to think of as the standard of membership in that 
small and potent body; but how few of the ninety-six 
Senators come anywhere near fulfilling that standard, 
everybody knows. To satisfaction in the personal 
merits of the new Senator is added the welcome fact 
that it is to these merits, and not to any hold upon 
political machinery, that the appointment is due. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Pepper’s exceptional qualifications, 
and his fine personality, will enable him to make him- 
self felt in the Senate despite the almost insurmount- © 
able barriers which its senseless rules of seniority in- 
terpose. In any case, we trust that Pennsylvania will 
feel sufficient pride in being represented by such a man 
to make sure his return by popular election. To Gov- 
ernor Sproul a special tribute is due because, in ap- 
pointing Senator Pepper, he not only acted upon a 
high standard of selection, and not only showed his in- 
dependence of political rings, but cut off his own 
chance of a seat in the Senate—a deliberate sacrifice, 
it is generally believed, of his personal ambition. 

Not the least interesting possibility connected with 
this event is the emulation it may arouse in other 
States. If the people of the various States could be 
got to feel as much pride in the quality of their Sena- 
tors as they do in the figures of material growth, we 
should soon have a Senate worthy of its great tradition. 
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Ireland 


N Saturday, the 7th, the Dail Eireann ratified the 
London agreement for association of Ireland with 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, by a vote of 64 to 
57. Michael Collins proposed a joint committee represent- 
ing both those who had voted for and those who had voted 
against ratification, to make arrangements for a Pro- 
visional Government to operate until the constitution of a 
Parliament and a Government in accordance with the 
London agreement. The proposal was rejected by de Valera 
with scant courtesy. Mr. de Valera then made the follow- 
ing important statement: 

I have to say to the country and to the world that the 
Irish people established a republic. A vote of Dail is simply 
approval; the republic can only be disestablished by the 
Irish people. Therefore until the Irish people in regular 
manner disestablish it, this republican constitution goes on. 

Whatever arrangements are made, this is the supreme 
sovereign body in the nation. This is the body to which the 
nation looks for its supreme Government, and it must re- 
main, no matter who is the Executive, until the Irish nation 
has disestablished it. 

Concerning the first part of the above statement, it may 
be said that it has a certain plausibility. At any rate, it 
is difficult to see how the noisy and threatening Opposition 
can be silenced except by a plebiscite. Undoubtedly a 
plebiscite taken now would overwhelmingly indorse the 
ratifying action of the Dail. Why then does not Griffith 
move for a plebiscite? The answer probably is that Grif- 
fith, a most scrupulous man, fears that a direct reference 
of the agreement to the people might be thought to put 
in question the validity of the ratification by the Dail 
Eireann. Ultimately, however, the people must decide. 
Ultimately, as we shall show, they will have a chance, not 
to ratify or to reject the agreement, but to elect repre- 
sentatives pledged to fulfill or to repudiate. 

As to the second part of the above statement, it jis not 
likely that the British will oppose any objections to the 
continued functioning of the Dail up to the constitution 
of the Parliament of the Free State. 

The fact has been pretty generally overlooked that the 
London agreement has not yet been ratified in Ireland in 
the manner required by the terms of that document. Those 
terms call for ratification by the members elected to the 
House of Commons of Southern Ireland under the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Act of 1920. The elections to such a 
House of Commons were duly held in the spring of 1921, 
but since all those elected (except four Loyalists to repre- 
sent the University of Dublin) were Sinn Feiners and re- 
fused to take the oath of allegiance to the King, the House 
was never constituted. It happened, however, as stated in 
our issue of December 17, that “the above-mentioned 
elections were held about the time that election of a new 
Dail Eireann had been contemplated, and so election to the 
House of Commons was by a Hibernian fiction considered 
an election to a new Dail Eireann” (except for the four 
Loyalists). 

Now, to cure the defect, Mr. Griffith, the new President 
of the Dail Eireann, has summoned that House of Com- 
mons, which never met as such, to meet on the 21st, to act 
on the London agreement. Since that House will consist 

of the Dail plus the four Loyalists above mentioned, rati- 
fication should be a mere formality. But this little diffi- 
culty suggests itself: Can that House be legally consti- 


tuted without taking the old oath of allegiance to the King? 
[One may be quite sure that the Dail members will not take 
that oath.] That is a delightful question. Presumably 
the British authorities will have the good sense to waive 
the oath. 

On Monday, the 9th, de Valera resigned as President of 
the Irish Republic. His reélection (as “President of the 
Irish Republic,” observe) was moved, and the motion was 
defeated by only the narrowest of margins, 60 to: 58. 
Reélection of de Valera would have been equivalent to re- 
pudiation of the agreement just ratified. For, as well 
stated in the New York Times, the following was the plat- 
form on which de Valera stood for reélection: 

He proposed to form a republican government of his own, 
to take full executive control, to use the funds of the Dail 
and “everything else we are entitled to for the preservation 
of the independence of and the maintenance of the republic 
until the people decide otherwise.” At the same time he 
offered to let “the plenipotentiaries or others” take the fur- 
ther steps necessary to give effect to the treaty while he car- 
ries on in the Dail Kireann. He thinks, or affects to think, 
that the British authorities could or would hand over author- 
ity to an unofficial committee while a republican government 
was in existence denying the validity of the treaty. 

On Tuesday, the 10th, Arthur Griffith was elected Presi- 
dent of the Dail and the Cabinet by the unanimous vote 
of sixty-four members, the Opposition having walked out 
of the House. Griffith nominated a Cabinet as follows 
(the Dail approving) : 

Finance, Michael Collins. 

Foreign Affairs. George Gavan Duffy. 

Home Affairs, Eamon J. Duggan. 

Local Government, Alderman W. T. Cosgrove. 

Economic Affairs, Kevin O’Higgins. 

Defense, Richard Mulcahy. 

A very strong Cabinet. 

Griffith outlined his program. He would summon the 
members of the Southern House of Commons; the latter 
would elect the Provisional Government (it may be as- 
sumed that they will elect Griffith and his Cabinet) ; [pre- 
sumably the House of Commons would then cease to exist]; 
he would keep public order until the election to the Free 
State Parliament. “Then the people could decide.” How? 
As we interpret, by choice of representatives pledged to 
fulfillment or repudiation of the London agreement. 

Whereon it is to be remarked: There must be a con- 
siderable interval 

before elections 
to the Free State 
Parliament. It 
seems certain that 
in the meantime 
the Opposition 
will furiously ex- 
ert themselves 
for the election 
of persons 
pledged to refuse 
to take the oath 
of allegiance pre- 
scribed in the 
London agree- 
ment. We doubt 
their success. But 
in that interval jyorris 
tension will be “Senator Borah Discovers a Germ” 
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high. Throughout the history of their relations with the 
Irish, the British have shown a singular and fatal genius 
for indiscretion. A little thing might spoil all. But at 
present the great majority of the southern Irish are strong 
for the agreement. If they so continue, all will be well. 

Such is the delicate posture of affairs in Ireland. Who 
does not feel a singular. interest in that so gifted people at 
this crisis of their fate? [After the election of Griffith, 
the Dail adjourned to February 14.] 


Cannes, Etc. 


HE Supreme Council met at Cannes on January 6. 

Lloyd George at once offered a startling resolution, 

supported it by an ingenious speech, and procured unani- 
mous acceptance of it. The resolution follows: 


The allied Powers, met in conference, are unanimously of 
the opinion that a conference of an economic and financial 
nature should be called during the first weeks of March, to 
which all the European Powers, Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria and Russia included, should be invited to send 
representatives. They consider that such a conference con- 
stitutes an urgent and essential step toward the economic 
reconstruction of Central and Eastern Europe. They are 
of the firm opinion that the Prime Ministers of each nation 
ought, if possible, to take part themselves at this conference 
so that the recommendations can be acted on as quickly 
as possible. 

The allied Powers consider that the restoration of the in- 
ternational commerce of Europe, as well as the development 
of the resources of all countries, are necessary to increase 
the amount of productive labor and lessen the suffering en- 
dured by the European peoples. 

A common effort by the most powerful States is neces- 
sary to restore to the European system its vitality, which 
is now paralyzed. 


Bodyguards of the Prince of Wales during his visit to Jagmander, India 


This effort ought to be applied to the suppression of all 
obstacles in the way of commerce. It ought to be applied 
also to granting large credits to the most feeble countries 
and to the co-operation of all for the restoration of normal 
production. 

The allied Powers consider that the fundamental and in- 
dispensable conditions for the realization of an efficacious 
effort are capable of being defined in general terms as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The nations cannot claim the right to dictate to each 
other the principles according to which they must organize 
within their frontiers, their 1égime of property, their econ- 
omy and their government. It is the right of each country 
to choose for itself the system which it prefers. 

(2) Nevertheless it is not possible to place foreign capi- 
tal in order to help a country unless the foreigners who 
provide the capital have a certitude that their property and 
their rights will be respected and that the fruits of their 
enterprise will be assured. 

(3) This feeling of security cannot be re-established un- 
less nations or their Governments desiring to obtain foreign 
credits freely engage: (a) To recognize all public debts and 
obligations which have been contracted, or will be contracted 
or guaranteed by States, municipalities, or other public or- 
ganizations, and to recognize also obligation to restore or, in 
case of default, to indemnify all foreign interests for loss 
or damage which has been caused by the confiscation or 
sequestration of property; (b) to establish legal and juristic 
punishment and assure the impartial execution of all com- 
mercial or other contracts. 

(4) The nations ought to have available convenient means 
of exchange; in general, financial and monetary conditions 
ought to exist which offer sufficient guarantees. 

(5) Ail nations ought to engage to abstain from all propa- 
ganda which is subversive of the political systems estab- 
lished in other countries. 

(6) All nations ought to make a common engagement to 
abstain from all aggression on their neighbors. 

If, with a view to assuring the necessary conditions for 
the development of the commerce of Russia, the Russian 
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Government claims official recognition, the allied Govern- 
ments cannot accord this recognition unless the Russian 
Government accepts the preceding conditions. 

The conference is to be held in Italy (probably at Genoa), 
and the United States has been invited to send representa- 
tives. 

The most interesting feature of the above resolution is, 
of course, the statement of the conditions which must be 
accepted by the 
Moscow Govern- 
ment before it 
may expect rec- 
ognition. Though 
the thing is put 
in a roundabout 
way, the resolv- 
ing Powers have 
certainly commit- 
ted themselves to 
recognition of the 
Soviet Govern- 
ment should it 
accept the condi- 
tions named. 
Surely “faith, 
hope, and char- 
ity” are demand- 
ed, if the mere 
signatures of the 
Soviet represen- 
Morris ° ° 

“The Harp Again in Tara’s Halls” verte ‘ a 
good faith, are to be deemed sufficient. Whether, in view 
of the above commitment, the United States Government 
will consent to send representatives to Genoa; is one of the 
world questions which most loudly clamor for answer. The 
reader has doubtless noted the grim humor of the state- 
ment (glancing at Russia) in the resolution: “It is the 
right of each country to choose for itself the system which 
it prefers.” 

From the 6th to the 11th Lloyd George and Briand were 
engaged upon the memorandum draft of a treaty of alliance 
between France and Britain, of which the most striking fea- 
tures are: a guarantee by Britain to assist France as in 
1914 in case of unprovoked German aggression; agreement 
that there shall be no naval competition between the two 
countries; agreement to recognize the Moscow Government 
should it accept the conditions named in the resolution 
above quoted; agreement to “march together to restore the 
economic structure of Europe” [while French desires re- 
garding reparations and security are to be met so far as 
possible, they must be subordinated to the grander question 
of the reconstruction of Europe]; agreement to immediate 
coéperation for peace in the Near East; and in general 
agreement to confer and codperate as to all matters of com- 
mon concern. Reduction of French land armament is faintly 
hinted. 

On the 11th Briand rushed off to Paris with his copy of 
the memorandum draft. If the Cabinet disapproves it, it is 
said he will resign. If it approves, he will present it to the 
Chamber and ask for a vote of confidence. 

[Just as we completed the above, on the evening of the 
12th, we received the news of Briand’s resignation. He had 
obtained the unanimous approval of his Cabinet; he was 
addressing the Chamber in the most wonderful of his 
speeches, the Chamber was won over and ready to give him 
a vote of confidence, when he announced his resignation. 
He felt, it is thought, that, despite the present effect of his 
eloquence, he could not count on a majority in the Chamber 
much longer. President Millerand had disapproved his 
course at Cannes; and President Millerand, unlike previous 

French Presidents, counts. His enemies, he said, had taken 
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a perfidious advantage of his absence to misrepresent him 
and to obstruct a delicate negotiation. He could not carry 


on, on such terms. 


The Washington Conference 


HE original two Root resolutions were redrafted into 
four resolutions, which were adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Limitation of Armament. 

The first of these resolutions restates the existing pro- 
visions of the laws of war relating to behavior of com- 
batant craft toward merchant vessels. 

The second resolution invites: “all other Powers to ex- 
press their assent to the foregoing statement of estab- 
lished law;” in the interest of publicity, so to speak. 

The third resolution states: “To the end that the pro- 
hibition of the use of submarines as commerce destroyers 
shall be universally accepted as a part of the law of na- 
tions,” the five great naval Powers “accept that prohibi- 
tion as between themselves and they invite all other civ- 
ilized nations to adhere thereto.” , 

Resolution IV follows: ; 

The signatory Powers, desiring to insure the enforcement 
of the humane rules of existing law declared by them with 
respect to attacks upon and the seizure and destruction of 
merchant ships, further declare that any person in the 
service of any Power who shall violate any of those rules, 
whether or not such person is under orders of a governmental 
superior, shall be deemed to have violated the laws of war 
and shall be liable to trial and punishment as if for an act 
of piracy and may be brought to trial before the civil or 
military authorities of any. Power within the jurisdiction 
of which he may be found. 

This resolution calls for analysis. It seems to offer to 
establish a rule of international law; a thing which, as 
the conferees have repeatedly declared, five Powers can- 
not do. It declares that violation by any person whomso- 
ever of the existing rules of international law relating to 
behavior of combatant craft toward merchant ships shall 
be deemed an act of piracy, and that the offender may be 
brought to trial before the civil or military authorities of 
any Power whatsoever. It does not invite other Powers to 
adhere. It has no application to Resolution III. It would 
be much more satisfactory did it give teeth to Resolu- 
tion III. 

On the 6th the Committee on Limitation of Armament 
adopted a resolution offered by the American delegation, 
denouncing the “use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous or 
other gases and all analogous liquids, materials or de- 
vices,” expressing the hope that prohibition of this use 
shall be universally accepted as an article of international 
law, declaring agreement of the five Powers to be bound 
by such prohibition as between themselves, and “inviting 
other civilized Powers to adhere thereto.” The obvious 
criticism of this resolution is that it lacks teeth. 

The Commit- 











tee, having lis- 
tened to the 
dreary report of 
the aviation ex- 
perts, adopted the 
following resolu- 
tion: “The Com- 
mittee is of the 
opinion that it is 
not at _ present 
practicable to im- 
pose any effective 
limitations upon 
the numbers or 
characteristics of 
aircraft, either 
commercial OY Nelson Harding 

military.” “The Battle of New York” 
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Cabbages and Kings 
By Henry W. Bunn 


An Ideal Government 


HE opinions we form on current developments in 
| Great Britain, France, or Italy are very deeply and 
justly affected by what we know of British, French, 
or Italian culture and character, as well as history. Our 
opinions on current developments in China should be af- 
fected in like manner; but, as most of us are not informed 
at all, or badly misinformed, about China, our opinions 
about China cannot be so affected. I remarked in a pre- 
vious paper that the customary Western attitude toward 
China and the Chinese is one of contempt, or, at any rate, 
of superiority or condescension; and I tried, by citing Chi- 
nese achievements in poetry, philosophy, painting, etc., to 
persuade the reader that such an attitude is preposterous. 

I imagine some reader saying: “For the argument’s 
sake I concede the Chinese genius for arts and letters, as 
you have described it. But surely you will not ask me to 
credit the Chinese with a genius for government. You will 
admit that the Chinese Empire was, the Chinese Republic 
is, a bizarre affair, a sort of continuous opera-bouffe per- 
formance.” 

I will admit nothing of the sort. About 100 B. C. Ssu-ma 
Ch‘ien, greatest of historians, drew up from the ancient 
annals a history of China from 2698 B. C. to his own day. 
This history, with its supplements closely modeled on 
Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s work (each dynasty had its historian in 
the succeeding dynasty), is an unbroken record of unpar- 
alleled accuracy and fairness, covering the period 1122 
B. C. to a recent time. I say 1122 B. C.; for in general 
the Sinologues will not admit the authenticity of the records 
farther back than the Chéu dynasty. The high state of 
civilization at the beginning of the Chou dynasty implies a 
substantial Chinese polity for many, many centuries before. 
But 1122 B. C. is far enough back in all conscience. Con- 
sider, then, the astounding fact that the Chinese Empire 
had a practically unbroken existence (broken only by in- 
significant interregnums, corresponding to dynastic 
changes) from 1122 B. C. to our own day. It is true that 
there were many dynastic changes and some successful 
invasions and consequent alien dynasties; but the essential 
character of government did not change. That empire sub- 
sisted through the many rolling centuries in which so many 
empires tumbled to ruin or crumbled to decay. It is not 
conceivable that an empire of the opera-bouffe kind could 
have lasted that long. 

The truth stands in “diameter and sword’s point” with 
the opera-bouffe conception. The empire has enjoyed (I 
say “has,” because I do not choose to consider the empire 
dead) its unparalleled longevity because of the august and 
excellent character of its mode of government: a govern- 
ment by literati or philosophers; the kind of government of 
which Socrates dreamed, but which he considered quite un- 
realizable; in other words, ideal. 

It will be remembered how, at the end of the Ninth 
Book of the “Republic,” Socrates remarks that, as for the 
government which he has been at such pains to describe, 
it makes no difference whatever whéther it ever be realized 
or not; its pattern is doubtless laid up in heaven for him 
to contemplate who so desires. Well, the pattern of the 
Chinese Government is doubtless laid up in heaven; it has 
never been realized on earth, and questionless never will. 

The greatest philosophers, I think, are agreed that the 
best type of government is that which governs least. By 
this criterion the Chinese Government is the best, indeed 
the ideal, type of government; for it has never really gov- 
erned at all. 


It is then, apparent that it is by reason of its ideal 
quality that the Chinese Empire has subsisted substantially 
unchanged since immemorial antiquity; has _ subsisted 
through the many rolling centuries in which so many em- 
pires have tumbled Lethe-wards: by reason of this ideal 
quality, and by reason of the singular character of a people 
adapted to, worthy of, such a government or no-govern- 
ment. Thus, with practically no administration, no laws, 
only by the moral suasion exercised by the literati (“phil- 
osopher-guardians,” as Plato would call them), the Empire 
has held on its serene way: the Empire of a people the 
most industrious, the most law-abiding, the most happy 
in the world; and the most humane, for among them the 
great tragedy of the West does not exist—the tragedy of 
neglected Old Age. A wonderful people: who submit im- 
perturbably to the slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune; who make little pother about those cosmic arrange- 
ments which bowl over the identical; who are Stoics with- 
out the self-consciousness of that interesting cult; whose 
mourning color is white. [I shall conclude this beautiful 
speculation in another paper.] 


“That Is the Question” 

Will the United States participate in the Genoa confer- 
ence? It is commonly said that the decision must depend 
on our Government’s view of the intentions of Britain and 
France respecting Russia. But, it is pertinently asked, sup- 
posing those intentions to be repugnant to our Government, 
would it not be possible, through strong American repre- 
sentatives (one thinks of Mr. Hoover, of course), to swing 
the conference at least part of the way to American views; 
and should the chance of that be missed? There is no doubt 
that the resolution proposing the Genoa conference contem- 
plates recognition of the present Moscow Government pro- 
vided it accepts certain conditions and gives satisfaction 
as to its good faith in such acceptance. Assuming that the 
United States Government should entertain the idea of rec- 
ognition of the Lenin Government (a very unpleasing as- 
sumption), its representatives might procure rigid defini- 
tion of the conditions of recognition, and ironclad guaran- 
tees of their fulfillment; what is more important, they might 
insist that the programme for Russia’s reconstruction shall 
primarily contemplate benefits to Russia, and not merely 
reconstruction in so far as it may serve Germany’s turn, 
that so a Germany enriched through exploitation of Russia 
may pay reparations and restore to Britain her lost market 
(Germany of old providing Britain’s richest market) ; they 
might prevent a programme which should involve economic 
and (however disguised) political domination of Russia by 
Germany—the old German dream, the present dream of 
Hugo Stinnes, and others of the same kidney. For a great 
many people find that the programme tentatively outlined 
by Lloyd George smells strongly of Hugo Stinnes 
(“whiffs,” as Stalky & Co. would say—a “dark- 
blue” odor); at any rate, there is an extraordinary re- 
semblance (fortuitous, perhaps, like the simultaneous dis- 
covery by Leibnitz and Newton of the same law) between 
a programme attributed some weeks ago in the press to 
Hugo Stinnes, and Lloyd George’s tentative programme 
revealed at Cannes. Through Mr. Colby and Mr. Hughes 
the United States has announced itself the champion of 
Russia; it is obvious, then, that, if American representat‘ves 
participate in the Cannes conference, they will very nar- 
rowly examine the programme for Russian reconstruction. 

But will the American Government entertain the idea of 
recognition of the present Moscow régime? “That is the 
question.” 
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Test of Spiritualism 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


last few years been developing a new form of evi- 

dence for spirit communication and reports brilliant 
success. This consists in getting the spirit to describe a 
passage in a certain book in a distant place. Here, as the 
psychical researchers rightly say, telepathy and mind read- 
ing are out of the question, for no one present or probably 
anywhere knows what is on the page. 

One of the cases considered most convincing has lately 
been published in the proceedings of the S. P. R. and is 
reported by Miss Lyttelton in the Fortnightly Review of 
September. Here the late Colonel Beadon told his widow 
through the medium Feda that “in a squarish room on the 
top shelf, running by the wall to the window, but not quite 
in the corner, of a row of books the fifth book, counting 
from right to left, contains on its page 71 a message. On 
the same shelf is a book in dirtyish brown cover and a red- 
dish book and an old fashioned book.” The message is in 
the second paragraph and “will not be so beautiful as he 
would like to make it,” but is distinguished by these seven 
characteristics: ‘“(1) It refers to a past condition; (2) 
but it has an application to the present; (3) it refers to a 
thought which was much more in your mind at one time 
than it is now; (4) on the opposite page is a reference to 
fire, and a reference to (5) light and a reference to (6) 
olden times, and (7) on the same page or opposite page or 
perhaps over the leaf a very important word beginning 
with S.” 

These are the test specifications, copied literally, though 
slightly condensed, for I have left out some of Feda’s 
fumbling for the page and place. There are fourteen 
specifications, counting the description of the room and 
books. Imagine, then, Mrs. Beadon’s amazement when she 
went to her room and found in the book and on the page 
indicated a passage that could fairly be construed as 
previously described by the medium. So Miss Lyttelton 


concludes: 
It is difficult to think that chance can account for the 
seven different points. If telepathy between the living is to 
be given as an explanation, we must suppose that the mind 


of the medium learned from her sitter of a book, in a house 
the medium had never entered, discovered an appropriate 
quotation from poems the sitter had never read, and suc- 
ceeded in conveying seven different indications of the chosen 
passage. . . . It seems easier to accept the statement of the 
supposed communicator that an attempt is being made to 
provide evidence of the continued life and identity of those 


who have died to our life. 

This is indeed wonderful, but the half has not been told. 
I have even stronger evidence to present to the S. P. R., 
for it seems that the deceased colonel visited my library, 
three thousand miles further away, instead of, or in addi- 
tion to, his own. For when I read this test I naturally 
wanted to try it for myself and I found it worked, which 
for a pragmatist is proof enough for anything. 

First, the room, “squarish” is just the word for it since 
one corner is cut off. My bookshelf runs by the wall to the 
window, but not quite in the corner, and on it are “a book 
in dirtyish brown” (a rubbed and soiled copy of Balzac’s 
“Contes Drolatiques” and “a reddish book” (sure, a whole 
set of ’em, Shakespeare in morocco) and “an old fash- 
ioned book” (hit it again! Could anything be more old 
fashioned than “The Old Yellow Book” of Browning, date 
16972). Right in between the volumes so accurately de- 
scribed is the fifth book, Thompson’s “City of Dreadful 
Night.” Somewhat shaken by these mysterious coinci- 
dences I take down the volume with trembling hand and 
turn to page 71. This is what I read in the second para- 


graph: 


T= Society for Psychical Research has during the 


The war was over for the time: and men 
Returned to heal its wounds, repair its waste, 
And thus grow strong and rich to fight again. 


Could anything be apter? It “refers to a past condition”; 
the Great War is officially over. “But it has an applica- 
tion to the present.” Yes, indeed, for even now in this 
very city of Washington the delegates to the armament— 
or disarmament-——conference are assembled. “On the oppo- 
site page is reference to fire, light and olden times.” Well, 
I should say so. Here is the opposite passage: 

Whence Hassan sang his sudden daring ode 
Of Beauty revelling in the storm of flight: 
For if the warriors into battle rode, 
Their hearts were kindled by her living light ; 
Kither as sun that in pure azure glowed, — 
Or baleful star in deep despair’s black night: 
And whether by despair or joy she lit 
Intenser fires perplexed the poet’s wit. 

When I first read the article I was puzzled by Feda’s un- 
certainty over the page on which the “very important word 
beginning with S occurs,” for surely that is a safe state- 
ment to make of any page of English print. But when I 
looked at my book I saw the reason; for the stanza in 
which “seek” is the key word runs over two pages: 

Seek not the captains where the steed clouds thunder, 
Seek not the elders in the council hall; 

But seek the chamber where some shining wonder 

* Of delicate beauty nestles, far from all. 

Mrs. Beadon found “steamboat” on one of the three 
pages designated by the medium and “felt at first that (7) 
was hardly fulfilled.” Anyhow it fits my poem of “Weddah 
and Om-el-Bonain” better than the poem of Holmes’s that 
she hit upon. 

It is always best to try these things out for yourself. 
You find out how easy it is. I was once quite mystified 
by a clairvoyant who would hold a letter to her head and 
tell things startlingly true about the writer or the re- 
cipient or somebody mentioned in the letter or living in 
the town to which it was addressed or from which it was 
sent. But when I went home I found I could do almost as 
well at reading sealed letters through my skull if I would 
only let my imagination have rein and say whatever queer 
thing popped into my mind without considering probabili- 
ties. I also got some striking communications from rap- 
pings in a circle of honest-minded friends, but later discov- 
ered that I was doing the raps myself by unconsciously 
creaking my chair. 

Shaw says that the art of fortune-telling ought to be 
taught in all the schools, for nothing else gives so con- 
vincing a demonstration of the common characteristics and 
fates of the human race. 

Anyone who attends seances knows that the medium has 
no difficulty in getting recognition for her messages and 
manifestations. Sometimes, indeed, there is unseemly strife 
between two mothers who claim the same ghostly child or 
widows who receive a confidential communication from 
the same husband. Word a “Personal” as particularly as 
you please, putting in pet names and allusions known only 
to you two, and still you are likely to get answers to your 
advertisement from several strangers. It is said that the 
police in pursuit of a fugitive criminal sent out a set of 

five photographs of the man in various poses to insure 
identification, and that a country sheriff, eager for the re- 
ward, telegraphed in “I have four of them in jail and know 
where I can find the fifth.” When Jerome K. Jerome read 
through the medical dictionary he found that he had 
symptoms of all the diseases except housemaid’s knee. The 
patent medicine man and the medium make their money 
in the same way—because a given shoe fits so many people. 
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The Irish Settlement 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


UR eminent jurist, Justice of the Peace Lem Hooper, 
@) after glancing over the unimportant legal docu- 
ment handed him by Lawyer McElroy, scratched 

his name on it and handed it back. 

“Judge,” Mr. McElroy asked, “what do you think of the 
way this Irish matter has been settled?” 

“What say?” asked Judge Hooper. 

“J said, ‘What do you think of the way the Irish matter 
has been fixed?’ said Mr. McElroy. 

“Oh, I thought you said ‘settled’,” said Judge Hooper. 
“Well, Mac, I couldn’t find words to express my whole- 
souled admiration if I tried for a week. There were two 
things I was afraid of, Mac. One was that Lloyd George 
was going to turn Ireland loose, the way you trap-shooters 
let a pigeon out of the box—turn it loose for a couple of sec- 
onds so you can up with your gun and shoot the everlast- 
ing daylights out of it. And the other thing I was afraid 
of was that he would rig up some plan that would take the 
joy of living right away from Ireland. 

“He didn’t do that, Mac. He’s a genius. 
Hanna might have put it: ‘God rules 
and the shillalah still lives.’ When 
the Irish dollar is coined, the dove of 
peace may be stamped on one side, but 
there is still room for the black-thorn 
cudgel—unbroken—on the other. 

“When I heard that Lloyd George 
was going to fix things, Mac, I was 
seared. He has the grin of a cat that 
has known the flavor of too many 
canaries, and one or two more or less 
mean nothing to him. I did him 
wrong. There is still 
a chance that the 
broken brick and the 
broken head may flour- 
ish in the green isle 
and joy be unalloyed— 
except by the honest 
odor of arnica. 

“The start was aus- 
picious, Mac. ‘Gentle- 
men of Ireland, one 
and united,’ said Lloyd 
George— ‘One minute, 
please!’ said Ulster; ‘I 
object to the “united.” 
I dissent and take ex- 
ception and wish to be 
recorded as against 
everything in the agreement, from Article I to Article XVI 
inclusive, including race, religion and previous condition of 
servitude and the period at the end.’ ‘Gentlemen of Ire- 
land, one and united, except Ulster—’ said Lloyd George, 
always willing to oblige, and the preliminary disagreement 
was agreed to and put on record. 

“So Mr. Griffith and the others carried the glad tidings 
to the Dail Eireann. ‘Gentlemen of Ireland, free and 
united, except Ulster,’ he said, ‘it has been agreed—’ But 
Mr. de Valera got up. ‘One minute, please!’ he said; 
‘before a vote is taken kindly jot me down as dissenting.’ 
‘From what?’ Mr. Griffith asked. ‘From everything,’ said 
Mr. de Valera; ‘from the agreement and the disagreement 
and the way the delegates delegated. Make a note that 
the President of the Irish Republic disagrees wholesale 
and retail. Make a note that the Irish Republic also dis- 
agrees.’ 


As Mark 


Irish Peace Treaty. 


Messrs. Lloyd George and: de Valera immediately after the signing of the 


(Note that de Valera’s lips are too thin to smile.) 


“So Mr. Griffith tried again. ‘Gentlemen of Ireland, one 
and united, excepting Ulster, Mr. de Valera, the President 
of the Irish Republic, and the Irish Republic itself, you 
have heard the agreement. We will now vote on it.’ So 
the vote was taken, Mac, and the agreement was unani- 
mously adopted.” 

“Unanimously?” exclaimed Mr. McElroy. 
the vote was 64 to 57!” 

“TI referred to Jrish unanimity, Mac,” said Judge Hooper. 
“In Ireland anything is unanimous that splits other than 
fifty-fifty. So, you see, there is still hope that the joy of 
living will exist in Ireland as of old. There’s no dissen- 
sion in regard to the Free State agreement except by 
57 to 64, by Ulster, by Mr. President de Valera, by the 
Irish Republic, and by others. The outlook is hopeful. 
Reports from the interior indicate that ‘the rumor 
that the frost had blighted the black-thorn crop was 
greatly exaggerated. 

“IT notice by a photograph of Lloyd George taken after 
the signing of the Irish peace treaty that he was still 

smiling. He looked to me like a man that thinks this 
is a funny world, Mac, and no doubt someone has let 

him into the secret that Ireland is still a part of it. 
“Well, anyway, it is a fine thing for the shamrock 
to be a free and equal citizen of the vegetable world 
once more, Mac. We all wished for that. We've all 

often sung heartily the sad words: 
Oh, Paddy dear, and did 
ye hear 
—~ Th’ news 
Ney ’round? 
Prt Th’ shamrock is forbid 
; SB by law 

Se i A To grow on Irish ground, 
"AN et “For ages the sham- 

: % ges the sha 

iy — rock has been shame- 

; fully trodden under the 
heel of the Sassenach, 
Mac, and no son of 
Erin dared grow it ex- 
cept in a flowerpot in 
the darkest corner of 
his cellar. I shouldn’t 
wonder if every potted 
sprig of shamrock 
would be fetched out 
into the light of day 
now. A spray of sham- 
rock in a neat pot 
filled with good Irish 
soil makes the next best missile to a brick. They may 
come handy. 

“The wise men of Ireland should see that the best job 
now is growing shamrocks and not throwing them. I think 
they do. But how many of the Irish people know a wise man 
when they see him, we can’t quite tell yet. To my notion it 
is better that Mr. de Valera should resign because the agree- 
ment went through than that Lloyd George should resign 
because it didn’t. To my notion the lips of Mr. de Valera 
are too thin to smile a hearty Irish smile, and it 
is full time that the sons and daughters of Erin should 
have a bit of fine weather and learn to smile again, Mac, 
for to my notion the Irish smile is one of God’s gifts to 
the world.” : 

“Even when it is a grin,” agreed Mr. McElroy. 

“When the Irish smile is a grin,” said Judge Hooper, “it 
is more than a gift, it is a benediction.” 


“Why, judge, 


that’s goin’ 


Zor 
Sane 
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“Le Roi d’Ys”—Albert Coates—Reappearance of Calvé 
By W. J. Henderson 


d’Ys,” at the Metropolitan Opera House on Thurs- 

day evening, January 5, was one of the important 
incidents of a musical season which has been marked by 
strenuous activity, but which has been comparatively bar- 
ren of real events. The opera found its way to the 
Parisian public in 1888 after much labor on the part of 
its composer to obtain a hearing. Since that time it has 
held its place on the French stage and has even been per- 
formed in the seclusion of the New Orleans opera. 

It is not a work of the first order, but it has certain 
merits which may possibly win for it a life of more than 
one season at the Metropolitan. The libretto is good oper- 
atic material of the conventional type, lacking in poetic 
distinction, possessing no brilliant dramatic qualities, yet 
having a theatrical value which might be made more im- 
pressive by a better performance. The story is founded 
on an old Breton legend of a city protected by a dike from 
incursions of the sea and inundated by the rash act of the 
king’s daughter, who while intoxicated steals the key of 
the flood-gate and admits the waters. , 

Upon this foundation Edouard Blau, the librettist, con- 
structed a story of a king with two daughters, both in love 
with the same valiant knight absent in a foreign war. 
During this absence the king, to propitiate a neighboring 
and always hostile princeling, arranges a marriage of the 
elder daughter with him. But at this moment the absent 
knight returns and Margared refuses to wed him. He 
threatens a new war, one of extermination. Margared 
learns that her sister and Mylio, the knight, love one an- 
other, and she vows vengeance. She becomes an ally of 
Karnac, her father’s enemy, and to aid him floods the city. 
At the last moment, when her father and his few remain- 
ing subjects have ascended the highest territory in his 
domain in their flight from the waves, she repents, and 
hurls herself into the sea, which is thus appeased and 
retires. 

The music is entirely respectable and equally it is un- 
distinguished. It is the creation of a man who knows his 

. business, but who shows no imagination. The best por- 
tions of the work are those publishing the tenderer feel- 
ings and those embodying fancies of a tenuous but grace- 
ful type. The tumult of passion which rages in the soul 
of Margared emerges in music of conventional patterns, 
correct according to stage traditions, but wholly undis- 
turbing to the mental poise of the comfortable society per- 
sons in stalls and boxes. It is a pretty opera to look at 
with its mediaeval Breton costumes and its piquant con- 
trast of blonde and brunette sisters, honorably repre- 
sented by Mme. Alda and Miss Ponselle. The latter lived 
an excessively strenuous life for two hours and a half, and 
one felt that when she threw herself into the painted ocean 
she was entitled to all the rest usually attributed to the 
painted ship. Mr. Gigli as a fat and solemn knight, sing- 
ing like a somnambulistic troubadour, Mr. Danise as a 
long-haired villain with nothing to sing, and Mr. Rothier 
as a pasteboard king were the other principal singers. 

Other operatic incidents of recent occurrence were the 
reappearance on December 28 of Lucrezia Bori, singing 
Mimi in “La Bohéme” with indescribable ‘charm of voice 
and person, and Fiora in “L’Amore dei Tre Re” on Janu- 
ary 2. Nor should the record of the lyric drama be closed 
without mention of the most admirable Kundry of Florence 
Easton on January 2 and the less successful Elsa of Marie 
Jeritza on January 6. The Viennese soprano is demon- 


4 he production of Edouard Lalo’s opera, “Le Roi 


strating with slow certainty that she is more successful in 
vigorous acting réles than in those demanding mastery of 
the technique of pure singing. Her Elsa was histrionic- 
ally adequate, while musically it was intelligent but de- 
ficient in beauty of tone and elegance of style. 

The final concert of Richard Strauss on January 1 re- 
moved from the concert field its most commanding figure 
and left patrons of orchestral concerts leisure to give ample 
consideration to the doings of Albert Coates, the English 
conductor, who has replaced Walter Damrosch for the time 
as director of the Symphony Society concerts. Mr. Coates 
began his proceedings with immense vigor and made at 
least one kind of mighty noise in the world of music. He 
also introduced new music, some interesting and some 
commonplace. Having learned that the populace loved not 
to have its ears beaten in, Mr. Coates amiably desisted from 
the habitual practice of fortissimi and began to roar as 
gently as a sucking dove. After the first concert his 
dynamics became delightfully sane and his readings cor- 
respondingly enjoyable. 

Mr. Coates dotes on Scriabine, and therefore revived his 
“Divine Poem.” It will surely have to be revived again, 
for after the performance it was deader than before. More 
pleasure was derived from hearing John Gerrard Williams’s 
delicate suite called “Pot Pourri,” nine little pieces singing 
of the mixture of dried flowers on an old lady’s mantel. 
Unpretentious, charming, exquisite in style and treatment, 
this fragile music perfumed the passing hour of a winter 
afternoon as the original pot-pourri might have done. 

Pablo Casals, the distinguished Spanish ‘cellist, was 
heard on Saturday, January 7, after a protracted absence. 
It should be enough to say that this great artist played a 
sonata and a suite of Bach in succession and in such a 
manner as to arouse enthusiasm in an audience that 
crowded Aeolian Hall. Bach is not for the masses, but 
Mr. Casals plays his music so sympathetically, and with 
so complete and satisfying an exposition of its subtle in- 
timacy, that he makes it a common musical language com- 
prehensible to the youth, the maiden, and the old. 

On Sunday, January 8, Emma Calvé, who twenty-eight 
years earlier had made her début here as Santuzza and 
afterward became “the rage” as Carmen, reappeared, sing- 
ing a recital of operatic airs and songs in Carnegie Hall. 
According to the books Mme. Calvé was born in 1864. There 
must be some error. She must have been born in Provence 
in the early thirteenth century, amid the flowering of 
troubadour song, when the gods gifted her with immor- 
tality. The state of her voice was astonishing. The youth- 
ful velvet, the springtime voluptuousness, is gone, but the 
range, the fundamental quality, the blending of registers, 

the iron chest tones, the aerial upper notes, and the ca- 
pacity for color are still there. Furthermore Mme. Calvé 
brings back to our concert platform the knowledge of 
style, the grand manner of declamation, the splendor of 
delivery, which have so long been absent that younger 
music lovers have come to believe the tales told by their 
elders to be mythical. Her recital could have accomplished 
no better end than the exposition of the emptiness of the 
sensations created by some of the second and third-rate 
singers who are nightly acclaimed by the foot soldiers be- 
hind the rail at the opera. Mme. Calvé is the only singer 
left in active service of the incomparable company that 
made the Metropolitan famous in the early nineties the 
foremost opera house in the world. Some enthusiastic 
young persons are still claiming that place for it. 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


My DIaRIEs; being a Personal Nar- 
rative of Events 1888-1914, by 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. Two 
volumes. Knopf. 

WASHINGTON AND THE RIDDLE OF 
PEACE, by H. G. Wells. Mac- 
millan. 

His newspaper letters about the 
conference on limitation of arma- 
ments. 

CYTHEREA, by Joseph Hergesheimer. 
Knopf. 














ILFRID BLUNT was born in Sus- 
sex in 1840, and educated in the 
Roman Catholic faith. He seems to 
have retained a flickering belief in its 
miraculous teachings, but otherwise to 
have gone over to skepticism at an 
early age. The thing sounds contradic- 
tory, but so does Mr. Blunt’s attitude 
toward many worldly affairs. After 
some years in the diplomatic service in 
various European capitals (he is said 
to have entered the bull-ring in Madrid 
as a matador) he retired, and has de- 
voted most of the past fifty years to 
the life of a squire in Sussex, where his 
father was squire before him. He has 
been a frequent traveler in the East, 
especially Egypt, a poet of distinction, 
and a breeder of Arabian horses. 

His two volumes of “My Diaries” 
(Knopf), now available in a handsome 
American edition, form a work of un- 
usual and curious interest. There are 
at least two men in it: the professional 
revolutionist, or sympathizer with revo- 
lutions, and the lover of country life 
and friend of poets, politicians, artists, 
and literary men. As a persistent poli- 
tician—never in office—but a pamphlet- 
teer and “writer to The Times,” he re- 
joices in the fact that he is always 
“agin the government,” .agin nearly all 
governments, everywhere, and at all 
times. Beginning with his espousal of 
Egyptian Nationalism in the seventies, 
continuing with his imprisonment in 
Ireland for the cause of Irish freedom 
(although himself an Englishman), he 
has defended the under dog with a ruth- 
less spirit which often plainly showed 
that it was a matter of supreme indif- 
ference to him whether the under dog 
was right or wrong. So bitterly has he 
been opposed to the side of power that 
he was often led into ridiculous and 
contradictory positions. Thus in the 
war of 1898 between Spain and the 
United States, he mstantly declared for 


Spain, as “the older and more barbarous © 


country.” So the Cubans, the real un- 
der dog in this war, were to be left in 
subjection, if Mr. Blunt should have his 
wish, since “the Yankees as the coming 
race of the world would be worse even 
than ourselves.” Mr. Blunt seems to 
cherish feelings of the most cordial ha- 
tred toward America, and toward near- 
ly all Americans. He does not mince 
words. Roosevelt, who made him sim- 


ply boil with rage on the occasion of his 
Guildhall speech about Egypt, is “that 
swine.” This, however, is only natural; 
Roosevelt’s speech was, as a matter of 
course, maddening to the Egyptian Na- 
tionalists. What is far more peculiar is 
Mr. Blunt’s insistent attribution of de- 
moniacal qualities to English statesmen 
who seem, at this distance, quite unable 
to rouse anybody to fury. Curiously 
enough, he thought well of General 
Boulanger, whom he visited in Paris, 
and he never has anything but praise 
for Winston Churchill, the object of de- 
termined opposition from most “anti-im- 
perialists.” Sir Edward Grey, now 
Viscount Grey, is seen by Mr. Blunt as 
the foster-child of the Prince of Dark- 
ness, just as the devout followers of 
ex-President Wilson in this country re- 
gard Senator Lodge as a demon. Mr. 
Blunt was opposed to the entrance of 
England into the Great War of 1914, 
and gloried in an attitude of “severest 
abstention.” But, quite true to form, 
he had indulged, during the Russo- 
Japanese War, and at the time of the 
Dogger Bank incident, in an outburst 
of jingoism. He thought that Balfour 
should order out the Channel Fleet and 
attack the Russian squadron at once— 
probably because he (Mr. Blunt) had 
found that the Cabinet were acting with 
calmness and good judgment in the in- 
terests of peace and common sense. If 
you must always be in opposition you 
find yourself advocating strange things 
now and again. There were not want- 
ing in this country, in 1915-1916, paci- 
fists and fervent defenders of Mr. Wil- 
son’s long-suffering policy toward Ger- 
man submarine murders, who trucu- 
lently called for our fleet to enter the 
North Sea and defy the British Navy to 
delay our mails and our commerce with 
Germany. .In its comments upon cur- 
rent politics, Mr. Blunt’s diaries are 
simply waspish. But he is _ honest 
enough to leave in print many predic- 
tions which time has falsified—such as 
his prophecy in July, 1914, that there 
would be no war. He says that the 
Irish, for whom he worked, would, if 
they gained their freedom, be more 
tyrannical than the English in the 
treatment of any subject races or peo- 
ples. His attitude was “I long to help 
the whole world—damn its eyes!” He 
was a firm believer in birth, and sel- 
dom liked the self-made man. 

Turning to his social life, his love of 
animals and of the English country- 
side, his friendship for poets, and his 
acquaintance with Egyptian leaders, 
Orientalists, Members of Parliament, 
religious mystics, Irish agitators, 
French and German soldiers and states- 
men, actors, and others, the book be- 
comes not only a repository for curious 
anecdotes and reflections, but the mir- 
ror of a personality charming in the 
highest degree. The character sketches 
—not to be accepted without reserve 
when political prejudices were aroused 
—are extraordinarily frank and amus- 
ing. There are more interesting rev- 
elations—many of them probably true 
enough—about public characters than 
in any book of the kind I have seen. 
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These are especially interesting, and 
probably especially reliable, when they 
concern artists and writers. Some of 
them may be mere gossip; but it is 
good gossip. The portrait of Francis 
Thompson, who spent some days visit- 
ing Mr. Blunt, is a notable instance. 
Other portraits are those of Sir Rich- 
ard Burton, the Tichborne claimant, 
Queen Victoria, King Edward, Lord 
Rowton (Disraeli’s secretary), Herbert 
Spencer, Cardinal Manning, Alfred 
Austin, and numerous Khedives of 
Egypt. There are hundreds of brief 
encounters with other famous folk. 
There are many odd stories—one of his 
visit to a holy well in the hope of a 
miraculous cure, and one of an Egyptian 
dignitary, who, seeing at the Khedive’s 
court, for the first time in his life, 
European women in evening dress, was 
overcome with embarrassment, and 
feared that he—a good Moslem—had 
entered a den of shame. 


Mr. H. G. Wells’s “Washington and 
the Riddle of Peace” (Macmillan) con- 
tains his recent newspaper letters on 
the Washington conference, reprinted 
with little change. His disappointment 
because Germany and Russia were not 
there, his apparent regret at the fail- 
ure of the delegates to bring on the 
brotherhood of man by resolution, are 
indicated here, as they were day by day 
in the World and other newspapers. He 
is persuasive and appealing in his good 
wishes for the world, and I am less 
stirred by his internationalism, imprac- 
tical as it may be, than by his readiness 
to get angry with France. It is easy 
for an Englishman, and extremely easy 
for an American, to accuse France 
of being frightened, and of being 
suspicious of Germany. I can too 
easily imagine the state of American 
nerves if Germany, instead of Can- 
ada, were our neighbor, and if 
northern New York, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Maine were now lying 
desolate and ravaged by the work of 
“Hans,” for whom Mr. Wells sheds 
such tender tears. The extreme patience 
with which the admirers of Mr. Wells’s 
political philosophy treated Germany 
would now be well extended to France— 
where it is even less needed. To be 
ready to shake hands with your fallen 
foe is a noble trait, but I am aware of 
no reason for hitting your friend in the 
eye with your elbow at the same time. 


My favorite character in Mr. Joseph 
Hergesheimer’s “Cytherea” (Knopf) is 
Cytherea herself. She is quaintly but 
well dressed. She is quiet; she does not 
gossip about her neighbors. She does 
not consume too much drink—thereby 
annoying the Prohibitionists, who hate 
to think there is so much drink left, and 
irritating the drinkers, who wish they 
could have some of the quartsof cocktails 
which Cytherea’s friends enjoy. She is 
not given to promiscuous philandering. 
She is indeed a model of decorum amid 
a crowd of roysterers. She is—but you 
must read the novel to see how she 
does it. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


Unconscious Caricatures 


POLITICAL PROFILES FROM BRITISH PUx- 
Lic Lire. By Herbert Sidebotham. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


OOKS of this sort are becoming a 
public nuisance. The _ serious 
study of prominent leaders is so rich 
with suggestiveness ana instruction as 
to make good biographies an invalu- 
able side of historical work. But we 
are now being deluged with mere im- 
pressionist sketches, which are writ- 
ten to amuse readers that are in a 
hurry, and in which anything like ade- 
quate treatment is sacrificed to the 
mania for smartness and epigram. So 
instead of biographies we are getting 
pictures and mirrors, portraits and 
silhouettes. For some reason best 
known to himself—and, let us trust, 
more important than the mere fact 
that the possible names are becoming 
exhausted—Mr. Sidebotham presents 
us with “Profiles.” It remains for the 
next artist of this class to offer us 
snap-shots. Perhaps the best name 
for most of them would be Carica- 
tures. The metaphor underlying them 
all, namély, that of features of char- 
acter depicted in an essay like features 
of the countenance depicted with brush 
or pencil, was a good metaphor until 
it became overworked. Now it is al- 
most as compietely worn out as the 
comparison of the state to a ship, and 
should be as carefully avoided by 
writers of taste. 

Mr. Sidebotham is not a bad per- 
former, as performers of this sort go. 
He was for eighteen months a reporter 
for the Times in the gallery of the 
House of Commons, and undertake: to 
show us how “the wonderful game be- 
low” looks to one who views it from 
that elevation. His first chapter is 
entitled “The Press Gallery,” and gives 
an account of the appearance of the 
House, with its disposition of members 
and ministers, and with the elaborate 
provision in the background for “The 
Fourth Estate.” The British Parlia- 
ment is a sufficiently famous assembly 
to make this a matter of interest to 
everyone, and for those who have 
never visited that historic scene it is 
presented in these pages with a vivid- 
ness that will be appreciated. Inci- 
dentally Mr. Sidebotham tells us of his 
press brethren, “If only these men 
could write what they think and say, 
what wonderful documents newspapers 
would be! Alas, all newspapers—well, 
nearly all—write down to the level of 
propaganda.” 

This opening chapter is followed by 
a series in which notable people have 
their profiles exhibited one by one. We 
have Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. As- 
quith, Lord Grey of Fallodon and Mr. 
Winston Churchill, Lauy Astor and 
Lord Birkenhead and Lord Carson and 
various others. It is not too much to 
say that in most of these cases the in- 
formation given is about as familiar 
to those who have watched public af- 
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fairs as the description of the House 
itself is to those who have frequented 
the Strangers’ Gallery. But it is 
plainly not to give informatio: that 
these personal sketches have been pro- 
duced. Mr. Sidebotham has a collec- 
tion of bon mots, witty aphoristic jibes 
which he wishes to scatter, sharp sum- 
mary statements about each which he 
thinks very fine indeed, and some of 
which—though by no means all—were 
well deserving of a place in those 
Times articles to which he originally 
contributed them. Whether they were 
worth reprinting in a volume is more 
doubtful. It is amusing to read of 
Lord Hugh Cecil that he is “intel- 
lectually athletic on a diet of dilem- 
mas,” and f Lord Reading that in 
early days an office stool and stock- 
broking “in turn engaged Lis romantic 
inattention.” Mr. Winston Churchill 
is described as always carrying heavy 
zuns, but guns that at first were not 
mobile. Lady Astor, in her impa- 
tience with mere men who have not 
courage for a root-and-branch cam- 
paign against the liquor trade, is made 
a symbol of that feminine resolute- 
ness with which Lady Macbeth ex- 
claimed “Give me the dagger.” Of 
Lord Robert Cecil we read that his 
failures are due to his inability to 
fight, and that something always gets 
in his way when there is something to 
be done as well as said. The argu- 
ments of the other side, it seems, have 
an intellectual fascination for him. 
“If he is so respectful to his opponents’ 
arguments when he himself is stating 
them, is it wonderful that when they 
come like fire from the mouth of that 
redoubtable dragon of debate, the 
Prime Minister, Lord Robert should be 
no St. George?” Perhaps the very best 
thing in the book is the author’s 
analysis of the party man, one that 
could at first think for himself, but 
upon whom* somebody affixed a label 
and who ever afterwards was expected 
to illustrate what was written there. 
If he departed from it, he was judged 
a man “of no principle.” By far the 
most valuable of these personal 
sketches is that of Mr. Lloyd George, 
which shows us that Mr. Sidebotham 
has powers of a higher order in 
scrutiny and evaluation than ‘this 
ephemeral journalese has allowed him 
to display. Too often one meets with 
those screaming superlatives which a 
moment’s thought shows to be unjusti- 
fiable, and which found their way into 
the text for the sake of sensational or 
aphoristic brilliance. And an oceca- 
sional carelessness of style, in an 
author who has undeniable gifts of 
writing, makes one think that the habit 
of saving time—so precious to the 
j urnalist writing for next day’s paper 
—has a corrupting influence upon the 
author issuing a book. 

It is but fair to say that the slight, 
jejune character of a great part of 
this work is in a measure redeemed by 
some excellent reflections at the end 
upon “The Future of Parliamentary 
Government.” Mr. Sidebotham feels 
that the chief danger of parliamentary 
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institutions lies in the fact that to an 


increasing extent the executive is 
adopting towards the legislature tac- 
tics comparable to what is called “Di- 
rect Action” in the world of labor. 
Through the power of the press ap- 
peal is being made on every sort of 
occasion over the heads of the repre- 
sentatives to the public itself. ‘The 
printing press, in fact, does enable a 
prominent politician to gather forty 
million people in a forum and address 
them as though they were a crowd of 
a few hundreds.” Some may regard 
this as a more democratic, and conse- 
quently a preferable, method for a 
self-governing community. But Mr. 
Sidebotham points out that, with all 
its imperfections, an elected legisla- 
ture is superior as an instrument of 
government to “the casual readings 
and ponderings on what they read of 
millions of separate electors.” The 
remedy he proposes is that the execu- 
tive should be deprived of that most 
dangerous weapon for coercing Par- 
liament which is at present available 
in the right to force at any time a 
general election. The threat of send- 
ing members back to their constituen- 
cies, and compelling them to face the 
vast expenditure of a campaign, is too 
often enough to crush all independ- 
ence of judgment. “What, then, is 
needed? Simply this: that a Parlia- 
ment, elected for four or five years, 
should sit for its natural term, unless 
it agrees by a vote that it cannot carry 
on.” “If the Government is defeated 
in the Commons, it is prima facie a 
sign, not that Parliament should be 
reélected, but that the Government 
should be reconstructed.” This final 
chapter is brought in, without any 
very obvious relevance, as an adden- 
dum to the “Profiles.” There is more 
to think about in the irrelevant adden- 
dum than in most of the substantive 
text. HERBERT L. STEWART 


The Literary Shop 


Forty-Opp YEARS IN THE LITERARY SHOP. 
By James L. Ford. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Company. 


age may enjoy Jim Ford’s book,” 
said an old New Yorker to the 
writer of this, “but you can’t really 
appreciate it unless you remember the 
New York of the seventies and eighties 
which he describes.” How then can a 
New Yorker, with a residence of less 
than a decade, expect to travel back to 
the “Flash Age,” to the days of Jim 
Fisk and Jay Gould, to the era when 
“The Black Crook” was scandalizing 
the rural districts as the depth of the- 
atrical depravity? Well, he may have 
recollections of New York which ante- 
date his residence. (Few of the best- 
informed New Yorkers are natives: 
Mr. Ford and Brander Matthews were 
born, one in St. Louis and the other 
in New Orleans.) He may remember 
a period—absurdly recent to both of 
those gentlemen—but so remote that a 
dismal Egyptian looking reservoir 
stood where the Public Library is now, 
and the fifth or sixth floor of the Ho- 
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tel Bartholdi, now an obscure dwarf 
of an office building, seemed to his 
imagination a fearful height at which 
to try to sleep. And why should one 
try to sleep at all when Madison 
Square below, with no Madison Square 
Garden, no Metropolitan tower, and no 
Flatiron Building, was a_ delightful 
place in which to wander (holding 
one’s father by the hand) in order to 
watch the first electric sign he had 
seen—a marvelous series of disap- 
pearing letters—emblazoned on _ the 
side of an enormous building? This 
yreat piece of magic implored every- 
one to “Buy Homes on Long Island. 
Swept by Ocean Breezes. Gilmore’s 
Band. Brock’s Fireworks,” and it was 
altogether the most wonderful spec- 


_ tacle he had ever witnessed. 


Such recollections as these show 
even the most recent of New Yorkers 
that they can always look back with 
pleasant feelings of regret at the con- 
tinual changes in their city—seldom 
beautiful as she is, but always fas- 
cinating, always extraordinary. And 
it is this spirit of affectionate regard 
tor the past, together with the power 
of observation and a good memory, 
which have enabled Mr. Ford to select 
exactly the right incidents, to recall 
exactly the most interesting person- 
ages to describe in a book about New 
York. 

“Forty-Odd Years in the Literary 
Shop” is a delightful performance. 
The well-bred sarcasm, the irony, the 
detestation of humbug which marked 
the author’s “The Literary Shop,” 
published twenty-five years ago, ap- 
pear undiminished in the new volume. 
There is more geniality in this; more 
actual reminiscences. Mr. Ford writes 
from first-hand observation of New 
York, its politicians, its theatres and 
theatrical folk (wisely not forgetting 
the variety hall artists nor even the 
dime-museum freaks), its journalists 
and authors, pugilists, bartenders. 
dancers, criminals, newspaper owners, 
wealthy men, and ward heelers, from 
Civil War days to the present. 

In his book he touches on Jim Fisk 
and Josie Mansfield. He writes of 
some undiscovered murders of the 
“Flash Age” and of the later seven- 
ties. Here is “Mother Mandelbaum,” 
a shrewd old “fence,” who lived. at 
Clinton and Rivington Streets, in 
whose house important robberies were 
planned. Here is the story of a crim- 
inal group who lived peacefully and 
with outward decorum in a house, with 
a good garden, in Brooklyn. All went 
well, and they deceived respectable and 
pious Brooklyn into accepting them as 
desirable neighbors, until one Sunday 
morning they horrified the community 
by playing croquet upon the lawn! 
Croquet has always been in high es- 
teem in Brooklyn; there is something 
about the game which makes it flour- 
Ish there as nowhere else—but not on 
Sundays. Good heavens, no! Police 
Were quickly summoned; the crimes 
which had really been flourishing be- 
hind this whited sepulchre were at 
last disclosed when sin bubbled to the 
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A Popular “Indoor Sport” 
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UCTION Bridge is quite a scientific game, 
and, notwithstanding, highly popular. 
Auction season is now reaching its heights. 
similarly, your game should be approaching its 


If you are not quite “up” 
of the game, we suggest any of the following 
books as source of information and inspiration: 


Auction Bridge, Wynne Ferguson 
Auction Bridge Standards, W. C. Whitehead 
Auction for Two or Three, M. C. Work 
Auction Methods Up-to-Date, M. C. Work 
Foster on Auction, R. F. Foster 
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Are You Old At 
Forty? 


You have observed that some men of 70 
appear to be Rg ae! in vitality than other 
men of 40 or 50. There is a vigor, an 
alertness, a ‘commnniing appearance much 
admired and coveted by the man who 
knows he is much younger in years, Per- 
haps the most common cause of ebbing 
strength is a disturbed condition of a vital 
gland. Even men of iron constitution are 
not exempt from this amazingly common 
irregularity. We have for limited distribu- 
tion, an ethically accurate, educational 
and interesting free book 


You will know the truth by 


the test of reason 


Its message may prove of unsuspected 
value to you. It explains how a disturbed 
condition of this vital gland may cause 
sciatica, backache, painful and tender feet, 
interrupted sleep and other extremely un- 
comfortable and often serious conditions. 
It tells of Thermalaid, a simple means by 
which the essential of a new hygienic 
principle, done into convenient form, cor- 
rects this prostate gland condition and its 
attendant health faults without medicine, 
massage or knife. Followers of the great 
Metchinkoff and other investigators in the 
science of long life, endorse this means. 
The records of its success for five years is 
incontrovertible. The book is free. Sim- 
ply address 
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day—FREE. 
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This book, “Getting Ahead,”’ is unique. It is 
based on fact, and yet it reads like fiction. It 
contains a great moral. This book has taught 
thousands how to save—how to be thrifty. 

ME amon | Ahead” is now inits tenth edition. It is 
Nationally known. It tells the story of Peter Perkins 
—how he conceived a novelidea and accumulated over 
$10,000 in 138 years by coring and investing $25.00 per 
month. He workedno miracle. Hetook no short cut to 
wealth, He put his savings to work onhis plan, stuck 
toit faithfully,and interest and dividends did the rest. 


The book shows you how todo likewise — how to in- 
vest in stocks and bonds of the world’s largest cor- 
porations to make theutmost profit. The plan makes 
you a good saver. It shows you how to save money 
now wasted. It couples investing with saving, and 
provides the profitable incentive that keeps your 
resolve from lagging. Saving without profit is irk- 
some drudgery. Saving with profit is a fascinating 
experince. Many say it is the “greatest game inthe 
world.’’ All can play it. 
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surface in the shape of croquet on 
Sunday. 

There are anecdotes of Charley 
Ross, and references to the Beecher 
scandal. Frank Stockton was an ac- 
quaintance of the author, and the lat- 
ter heard of the genesis of “Rudder 
Grange” from the lips of the “Board- 
er” on that canal-boat home. 

In the eighties, through H. C. Bun- 
ner, editor of Puck, the author came to 
know Mr. Brander Matthews, and 
through him Richard Grant White, 
W. D. Howells, Mrs. C. H. Gilbert, 
Mrs. Agnes Booth, M. Coquelin, and 
others. In another chapter appears 
Steve Brodie, who made his fortune 
by jumping off Brooklyn bridge, and 
living. Interesting foreign exiles in 
New York, in those or somewhat ear- 
lier days, included a natural son of 
Napoleon III. The Emperor, in his 
obscure days, had lived in New York 
on West Ninth Street. Here also are 
glimpses of a Count Bellegarde, who 
was reputed to have been a Cardinal; 
of.a Lord Drummond, who died as a 
ticket-chopper on the elevated road; 
and cf Baron de Grimm, a_ boyhood 
companion of one of the Russian 
Czars. Barney Rourke owned the sa- 
loon to which a President of the 
United States had to come to calm the 
troubled seas of politics. Boss Mc- 
Kane, the King of Coney Island, until 
his translation to Sing Sing, was an- 
other acquaintance. There are tales 
of Moretti’s restaurant—Moretti hav- 
ing a claim on immortality since he 
introduced to these shores the first 
spaghetti, olives, and Chianti. Excel- 
lent are the pages about famous news- 
paper men, Dana and Bennett. There 
is an amusing anecdote of the latter 
in Paris. The great Fire-Chief Bres- 
nun, a less useful citizen named 
Hearst, and Edwin Booth all appear. 
Booth told Mr. Ford that in the Ha- 
waiian Islands he could not get his 
advertising posters put up because the 
native bill-stickers would throw away 
his posters and eat the paste. 

Mr. Ford’s earlier book was mainly 
concerned with the business of the 
magazine editor and writer, with the 
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publisher and the poor hack. In the 
present volume he stands for the open 
shop—he includes all citizens in a capi- 
tal book, a contribution to the history 
of the city. 


Two Serious Efforts 


Novel of the Transition. 
New York: G. 


PRIVILEGE: A 
By Michael Sadleir. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Gops. By Shaw Desmond. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


N his “Advertisement to the Ameri- 
can Edition” of “Privilege,” the 
author replies with vigor and some 
asperity to certain strictures made by 
English critics. He thinks extremely 
well of his work, and is frankly put out 
by the relatively temperate enthusiasm 
of others. It was not nice of them to 
judge his book to be “precocious” and 
“over-elaborate” and unreal; or to quib- 
ble about certain questions of fact. His 
story, he says, is a romance, written 
up to the high level of its own emotion- 
alism. The very landscape is conceived 
in a spirit of sombre luxuriance. It is, 
he owns, a deliberately stylistic book, 
which fits “to an impressive and tragic 
theme a fastidiously and purposely 
rhythmic prose.” Well, after this mod- 
est fashion the post-Shavian preface is 
wont to run. The final question here 
must be whether the work succeeds or 
fails in its perilous attempt; for there 
is no halfway about tragic themes or 
fastidiously rhythmic prose. They must 
achieve grandeur or they are naught. 
The trouble with “Privilege” is that it 
falls short of greatness, and it is not 
the kind of book that can afford to fall 
short. Its net effect is of a clever and 
elaborate study in the heroic style. Its 
odd flavor, which belongs to the author, 
no doubt, suggests a blending of the 
Galsworthian and the Brontesque. And 
for all its dating of “Today,” this is the 
rural England of “Wuthering Heights” 
rather than of the Forsytes or even the 
Caradocs. ~ 
To his story of the Bradens of Whern 
the writer has essayed to give the 
glamour of a passing aristocracy, of all 
that romance of pomp and privilege 
which our day is passionately and gra- 
tuitously lamenting. Blood and birth 
are not dead yet, by a long chalk; but 
commiserating the invalid is a pleasant 
and harmless office, and his day of con- 
valescence is by no means fixed or fix- 
able. The Bradens are a highly colored 
and sharply charactered group—giving 
“character” its stage meaning, not its 
ethical or “psychological” one. “Black 
Whern,” the hunting, hard-drinking old 
lord, is just dead, having passed with 
the last tradition of that brutal aristoc- 
racy which he has so picturesquely rep- 
resented. Already the family prestige 
and the family property are in decay. 
Mr. Sadleir makes open use, like Poe, 
of the “pathetic fallacy”: “The year 
was rotting to its end. Along the car- 
pet of trodden leaves, brown-yellow 
with an occasional slashing of vivid 
green, the trees crept like mildewed 
ghosts, an endless procession of noise- 
less specters, emerging from one tan- 
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gled mistiness only to blend instantly 
with another. The solitude of this fa- 
miliar woodland seemed peopled with 
melancholy sprites. Each raindrop 
clinging to a twig was a tear for the 
decay of Whern, each gurgle of the 
spongy ground a sob for the late au- 
tumn of an ancient race.” ... This 
is pretty obvious, and so is the charac- 
terization, and so the mechanism of the 
plot, which turns on two sensational 
hypotheses— without disqualifying 
themselves as romantic figures, an Eng- 
lish grande dame could succumb as 
Lady Barbara does in Chapter IX, or 
her noble husband blandly permit her 
continued infidelity, sacrificing his fam- 
ily “honor” in order to protect the fam- 
ily reputation. No, this is not a tragic 
romance; it is, beneath its cleverness of 
style and seriousness of intent, a labori- 
ous bathos. 
It is a pity, for in its cultivation of a 
Galsworthian gravity and its approxi- 
mation of a well-ordered and well- 
rounded action, it is a far rarer phe- 
nomenon than the contemporary studies 
in the chatty amorphous manner of the 
Wellsians, with which the British 
presses still more or less groan. Of 
the latter type, in a general way, is the 
“Gods” of Shaw Desmond; with the 
grateful reservation that it concerns a 
youth’s quest, not for the fascinating 
answer to the amusing puzzle of life, 
but for an undying God. I should find 
the book more impressive if he had 
avoided, instead of cultivating, the hu- 
mors of portraiture and the vivacities 
of debate. Finn Fontaine is one of 
those eager groping idealists who are 
unable to find a working remedy for the 
wellnigh overwhelming troubles of the 
modern world, and can only hope to 
n.aintain their reason whole by clinging 
to some sort of faith in a spiritual being 
or power other than themselves. Finn 
Fontaine’s wistful feet carry him, un- 
der our eye, only to a moment of mys- 
tical exaltation. It is the hour just be- 
fore the outbreak of the Great War, 
when representatives of peoples of all 
nations, under the red banner, have met 
in London to protest against war. Finn 
sees them before him, helpless, fated, 
yet not without faith, not without hope 
for far rescue and beatification. Over 
the brooding and restless multitude a 
woman’s voice lifts itself thinly in 
prayer: “And then the heart of the 
mass was moaning as some living, suf- 
fering thing. And then all—the face of 
Jew and Gentile, bond and free, those 
about to sacrifice and be sacrificed, had 
lifted up there toward that high altar— 
lifted up there with new staunchless 
hope shining. Shining to the prayer of 
the woman. . . . ‘Love,’ she said. 
‘Love, oh dear God! Love! Let there 
be love.’ Murmuring came the 
answering litany from beneath. . . . 
To Finn and Deirdre standing there, it 
Came as a sort of voiceless chorus, all- 
pervading but noiseless—came as the 
Scourge of countless feet upon the 
beaten roads of life, the footsteps of 
humanity shuffling onward to the one, 
unknown goal.” 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 
Head of the English Department, 

Stuyvesant High School, New York ~ 
1. The Irish Settlement. 


How early in the article does Mr. Butler in- 
troduce his ovrincipal thought? Express 
that thought in a single sentence. 

Point out examples of good-natured satire. 
What is the purpose of the satire? 
Explain the facts of current news upon 
which the article is based. 

What characteristics of Mr. Lloyd George 
and of Mr. de Valera are emphasized in 
the article? Write a short character sketch 
of each man. 

Explain what makes the last paragraph a 
peculiarly effective conclusion. 

Select, and read aloud, three sentences that 
embody sound wisdom. -Explain every sen- 
tence. 

Aftermath. 

What does the writer accomplish by using 
conversation at the beginning of the 
article? 

Select, and read aloud, the sentences that 
indicate the spirit with which the Red 
Cross ward worker carries on her work. 
Explain the sentences that you select. 
Write a short composition in which you 
enumerate the kinds of work that the Red 
Cross ward worker carries on. 

Explain the reference to. Odysseus in the 
third paragraph of the second column. 
Write a paragraph in which you set for- 
ward the spirit that characterizes wounded 
American soldiers. 

What does the writer gain by making such 
detailed references to certain soldiers, such 
as O’Keefe, Johnson, the Lithuanian boy, 
and others? Tell how you can make use 
of the writer’s method. 

Explain in what respects the article is an 
excellent article to study in connection with 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 

Imagine that you overhear one of the 
wounded men telling a visitor about the 
Red Cross ward worker. Write an ac- 
curate and realistic report of what he says. 


il. A Simple Household Test of Spirit- 


ualism. 
Prepare accurate definitions of the follow- 
ing words: Spiritualism, Psychical Re- 


search, Telepathy, Medium. 

Tell what purpose the writer wishes to ac- 
complish? What means does he employ to 
accomplish his purpose? 

What common characteristic does the ar- 
ticle satirize? 

Prepare a report concerning James Thomp- 
son’s “City of Dreadful Night.” Consult 
the Warner Library of the World’s Best 
Literature.” 


Book Reviews. New Books and Old. 


Define the following expressions: “Un- 
conscious Caricatures,” ‘Impressionistic 
Sketches.” 


Explain the allusion to Lady Macbeth in 
column two of “Unconscious Caricatures.” 
Prepare a report concerning the literary 
work of Frank R. Stockton, mentioned in 
the last column of “The Literary Shop.” 
Consult any recent encyclopedia. 

By what means does the reviewer of Mr. 
H. G. Wells’s new book lead the reader to 
sympathize with France? Explain how 
you can employ the reviewer’s m 
when you prepare a debate. 

Music. 

Write a story founded upon the story of 
“Le Roi d’Ys.” Make all the characters 
modern characters, and make the action 
concern modern events. 

Bourgeois Life in an Optimist’s Mirror. 
Give a clear explanation of the title. 

In what respects is Christopher Morley said 
to be like Charles Dickens? 

Explain in full the allusions to Dr. John- 
son, Charles Lamb, the South Sea House, 
Goldsmith, and Fleet Street. 

Explain in full the mea..ing of the last 
sentence. Give definitions of vulgarism, 
barbarism, solecism, and s:ang. 


Vil. Cabbages and Kiras 


Give an oral report of what the article says 
about, the history of China. 

Ask your librarian to aid you in obtaining 
information about Chinese achievements in 
poetry. Prepare a report on Chinese 
poetry. 

Write a paragraph in explanation of the 
saying:. “The best type of government is 
that which governs least.” 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A. M., 
Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 
1. Economics and Politics at Genoa, Cannes. 


2. 


= 


. Show why the editorial is 


- Leaders in the Dail. 
Loo! 


. Could the statement, 


- A Poser 


What are the stated purposes the Genoa 
Conference? What more underlying con- 
siderations can you see? 

Compare tthe princi les underlying the 
Genoa Conference with those of the Wash- 
ington Conference. 


. State the proposals in relation to the So- 


viet Government and compare the attitude 
shown there with the attitude of our Gov- 
ernment on Russia. 

Give all the illustrations you can of Euro- 
pean states “using the power of Govern- 
ment to secure for her citizens monopolies, 
special privileges, or spheres of influence.” 
opposed to 
American participation in the Genoa Con- 
ference. 


. Summarize the chief features of the pro- 


posed alliance between Britain and France. 
Explain the situation underlying each of 
the proposals. 


» the Washington Conference. 


Summarize the decisions of the Conference 
described in this issue and attempt some 
estimate of their importance. 


- Britain’s Debt to the United States, 


Bonus and Allied Debt. 
Show “the stake they (America) actually 
had in the early years of the war, and the 
purpose for which the money was bor- 


rowed in the later years.” 


. What would be the argument for Great 


Britain cancelling “the debts owed to her 
by her Allies’’? 

Locate on the map “the territories . . . 
chiefly tropical which have been, as a re- 
a jof the war, placed under British con- 


Why was the United States unwilling to 
accept “a generous share in these allot- 
ments”? What was the division of “the 
mandates”? Explain what questions in 
_— to mandates we have had to de- 
cide. 


- How did Great Britain acquire the British 


West Indies and Bermuda? Why does 
Canada consider them vital to her? 


. What is the ground for saying that service 


in the Great War “in the case of proba- 
bly an even greater number of men, .. . 
meant a gain and not a loss”? 
Argue the question of the Federal Soldiers’ 
Bonus. Why should it not be tied to other 
questions ? 
treland. 

up and compare the situation of 
Ireland under the Agreement with that of 
Hungary in the Dual Mor rchy. What dif- 
ferences can you find, as well as the like- 
nesses Which are the basis of this statement 
that the Agreement “makes of Ireland 
what Hungary was’? 


. What is there to support the statement 


that “Ireland through succeeding centuries 
(from 1169) struggled to keep out English 


rule”? 

“the fighting men 
fall in with those who want no more fight- 
ing,” be applied in the United States 
after the Civil War or after the Great War? 
a the chief leaders mentioned 

ere, 
Summarize briefly the chief steps taken to 
realize the Irish Free State. 

for Liberals, Labor Enjoins 
Capital. 


Explain “ ‘capitalist’ journal,” ‘“syndical- 
ist paper,” “the proletariat.” 

Distinguish the views of anarchists and 
“those of the ruling Communist Party.” 


. To what does “the changed political and 


economic policies of the Bolshevists” refer? 
In what ways has “organized labor .. . 
been active in shaping statutory law” in 
the United States? In England? 


. Give the editor’s ground for thinking that 


“the bringing of the cloakmakers’ injunc- 
tion suit on the explicit ground that the 
workers are entitled to have the courts 
compel the employers to perform their part 
of the joint contract is a real gain for 
everyone.” 


- Costly Parsimony. 


Why was the control of patents placed in 
the hands of the Federal Government? 
What is the justification of granting 
patents? Would you be in favor of the 
abolition ? 

Explain the handicaps of the fF 
—— service and its effect upon econumic 
ife, 
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